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Rob. Mizoley, 


To mv Honourcd Unklc 
Mr. SAMOGEL WALKER 
a YT US 


Hen I fled to you for ſbelter, at the breaking 

out of the preſent Troubles in \icland, I 

teck Epiitctus for my Companion; and frund 1h :t b. 71 
I, and my Friend were welcome. 7] ow were thin 
Pleas'd to expreſs an tizh eft.om for the Zuthr, as Le 
very well aeſ-rves it : you pra's'd Lis Notiens as Great, 
Nobie , ard Sab im? , and much exceeding ihe pitch 
of other Thinke's. Teu way ramember, Itlen teld 
yea. that as the; ſ.emd Such to me, ſo I thought they 
wwwld tery well take a Paet:cil driſs : Tow ſuid the 
aticmpt was bþ id, But with al w:fkt it well done. I 
Furr; d on with <cal for an Author beloy 'd by you, 
and admired by all, have made the Efſiy a grateful 
d:werfien 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

diverſion to me, though perbaps 1 may baue pleas'd 
you better in Zdmiring the Author, than in Tranſſa- 
ting him. However having aitempted it, to whem 
ſheuld I dedicate my Endeaveurs tut to you, whoſe 
Goodneſs gave me ſo kind a Reception whoſe Bou "ty re- 
lerved me in an undone Condi: ion, and afforded me 
the leiſure and opportunity to ſhew my defire of plea- 
fing you, if ſuch a Trifle as this can any way preter d 
to pleaſe. Epiſtles of this kind are for the moſt part 
Tokens of Gratitud:; 1 know no One in the World, to 
whom I am ſo much chlig d as T am to you, and I make 
it my Requeſt that you will accept of This, as an hearty 
and thankfu! Acknowledgment, from 


Tour moſt obedient humble Servant, 


and effefTionate Nephew 


Ellis Walker 
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Is projfe of EPICTETUS. 


I. 


(GE Epiitetus, pardon, if we prailc! 
'Tis not thy Charatter to raiſes 


The top of all Fame's Pyramid is thipe, 
Where in her brighteſt glorics, thou doit ſhine, 
Where though unſoug>rt by thee 
She gives thee her Ecernity, (climb. 
And bears you to the height youwſcorn'd to 
In ſpeaking all that's good of Ye ou, the ſhews, 
That now & then, how to ſpeak cruch the kaows 
All admire wnat's truly good, 
And that they do fo, all would have it underſtood; 
There's then a right, which to our (elves we do 
In Praifing, Reading, and Tranſlating you. 


Il, 


Thouſands have been eſteem'd for having wrir, 
And in Times Chronicles do juſtly hve, 
With all theapplaule that Letter'd Fame can 21ve. 
But you with brave diſdain 
Deſpiſe the common road to Fame, 
That old ſtale trick as known an artifice, 
As Pimping tor acquiring Greatneſs is 
By a great method of your own, 
You by not writing are more Glorious grown, 
For every word that trom you ell, 
Your hearers have receiv'd as from an Oracle, " 
- And 


And handed down to us, for ſo *twas fit 
That your immortal wit, 
Should ever live, withour your ſeeking it. 


III, 


None (as meer Men ) but you, could ever reach 
The pitch of living up to what they teach, 
And could you have receded from 
Your noble principles refolv'd upon, 
What vaſt preferments might ſuch parts have had, 
What offers had not Fortune made ? 
But Blind and Fooliſh though ſhe be, 
Full well ſhe knew that ſhe, 
With all her outward gitts,could nothing add to thee 
You generouſly brave 
Ennoble the opprobrious name of Slave ; 
And ſhew, a Wiſeman may be truly great 
In each condition, every ſtate. 


IV, 


Thine was intrinſick Greatnels,real Worth, 
No painted [xto# Cloud, nv glittering troth, 
Not (ach as doth conliſt in ſtore 
Ot Houſes, or of Land, 
The prey, the ſport ot fire,or of the ſlronger hand; 
Nor was it varniſht o're 
With riches, which proud Churls enſlave, (Knave, 
hich Knaves hoard up, for ſome more daring 
Nor ſuch, as glories in the bended knee 
Of Sycophaat Servility, 
Which 
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Which, when the humble wretch his ends doth 
He may grow ſaucy, and detain ; (gain, 
No; 'twas ſubſtantial Greatneſs of the Soul, 
Such as no outward power can controul, 
Such as can nothing fear, can nothing want : 
This we true Greatneſs jaltly grant. 


V. 


Experience ſhews, how well you have confin'd 
All Happine(s, all Greatneſs,to the Mind. 
For he,that ſees the Captive led along, 
Penfive, amidſt the bellowing throng, 
With folded arms, his g grandeur Jaid aſide; 

And then Another with mean flattery 
Courting the raska! Herd, the ſeaceleſs Mobile, 
Stroaking the Beaſt, that he intgnds to ride, 

And all to gratifis hisboundlels pride : 
He, who in Hiſtory runs ore, 

The worthics that have livd before, 
And ſces great Diocleſtan quit his Seat, 
His p:incely Palace, tor a cool Retreat, 
And ſees the ficrce Pellean Youth beſtr.de 
The conquer'd Globe and Weep ditiate hn ds 

He muſt of force conleſs, 

Nothing without can give true happinefs ; 
And all his Hero's of Antiquity 
Slaves 1n an eminent degrees 

And only Fpifetus truly Great and Free, 
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Upun EPICTETUS hisLatdc- 
Book, taken out of the 
h Greek» Epigrams. 


T HE Senſe, which Epit:tus doth impart, 


Conſider well and treaſure in your Heart : 
That fo your Soul from Farth aloft may rife, 


Aſpiring to her Native Seat, the Skies 


On the Same. 


- HE, that Great Fpidlelus truly knows, 
Amid Life's Storms ſerene and ſmiling goes ; 
Till Nature's Voyage finiſh'd, hear laſt 

Sate Anchor in the Port of Heav'n doth caſt. 
id 
Leonidas upon Epictetus. 


A Slave | was, of Fortune 5 favours bare, 


In Body maim'd and yet to Heaven Dear. 
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UPON 


EPICIEIUS 


HIS MORALS. 


7X Ind Reader, it thou only art 
Chriſtian in Name, and not in Heart, 

Or haſt an Hope thy ſclt to' approve 
Without true Faith, or heav'nly Love, 
View 1n this Book (and be altanrd ) 
An Heathen, far for vertue Fam'd. 

That SAVING NAME He never knew, 
Whereol We boaſt, but nothing do: 
Yet it the Xzowledee, Chriſtians have, 
Without a working Faith, can't Save, 


Who knows, ſince his good Works were- Free, 


And Forc d his Ignorance, but He 

May be accepted, being made 

A Law to' himſelf, which he obey d: 
In Slavery he was confii'd ; 

But a free Monarch in his mind ; 

His Body mainid 3 his Fertuxe poor 5 

Burt his rich Soewl aloft did ſoar, 
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And nobly left the Droſly ground, 

And ſpurn'd the Earth z to which we're bound 
Malice,and Calumny and Pride, 

Could ne'r in him triumphant ride; 

Envy his Boſome ne'rdid ſtain 3 

He never falſly ſore for gain. 

Retenge to hum. was never {weet, 

Nor fraud, which ev'ry where we meet. 
The dazling Rayes of Beauty's flame, 

Agd Paſſion, which the World doth tame, 
Fa Irteref, Aſirea's Foe, 

And Yi e, which all roo much do know, 

And tond Opinion's gaudy ſhow, 

All theſe he bravely did Deſpile : 

On Yertze only fix'd his eyes ; 

And laugh at Fortzne's giddy Power ; 
Contemn d \\er Sweet, nor fear'd her Sower. 
No Bribes, nor Threats could make him tart ; 
Nor Lo/s, nor Pain a(fli& his Heart. 

He ſaw the World was mean and Low, 
Patroms a Lie 5, Friendſhipa Show ; 
Preferment T rouble, Grandeur vain 3 
Law a Pretence, a Bubble Gain ; 

Merit a Flaſh, a Blaze Eſtecm 5 
Promiſe a Ruſh, and Hope a Dream ; 
Faith a Dilguile,and 7rath Deceir ; 
Wealth buta Trap, and Flealth a Cheat: 


Thicle 


Thefe Dangerous Rocks this Pilot knew, 
And wiſely into Port withdrew, 

Ler all chefe outward things alone, 

To hold, what only was his own, 

The righttul Empire of the Miz d, 
Whenee all our Ads their riſe do find ; 
Whence all our Motions trecly flow, 
Our Fudgment 2nd our Reaſon 00, 
Whereon our whole Succeſs derends ; 
The Laft and Greateſt ot all Ends! 

Fl Dbdrine, with fuch Wildome fraught, 
Grear EVIC TETUS Liv'd and Taught : 
Chriſtian. make haſte and learn his Wit : —— 
F icar, Thow 'rt ſcarce an Feathen yet, 
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E WWANUEL College JO3HUA BARNES, 


To the Author on his Poctical Verſion of 
Fpiletes his Manuat. 


— ——— 


Filet others into Nature's Seerets pry, 
And as their Miſtreſs court Philolophy, 

Whilſt there tley ranſack thro the biddin fore, 
To ſearch for Wiſdome, as the g/ittering Ore 
Iu vain dv they the eager ſuit renew, 
In warn the treacherous flying.Gnide purſae 7; 
Thro various and perplexed Mazes ie4 
1ruth's /{i1] in darkreſs und-ſcovered. 

Here dijengag d the Soul is wobly fraught 
With Maxim: gobich the Wiſe and L:ary'd have tavght: 
From Fancy and Opinion wholly free 
She »1w regains and Keeps br Titerty: 
Colm and jedate, as freed from Grief or Pain, 
She {til{ envoys a peaceful Halcyon Rergn ; 
Sheming how few things Happinels do make, 
And ” it is Men ca'l ſo by miſtake. 
Swch were theſe Rul:s5, But t 5 ta, N ou we owe, 
That they in Nambers aud in Meaſure flow ; 
$o Bards and Druids wider awed ſhade 
Of Reverend Aued Oak, of o'd comveyd 
Their jacred Verſe to the ac miring throng, 
And taught 'em Veriue. «4s they beard their Song 
Theje were (wr Natne Prophets: ſuch are you 
Prophet, Philotophic ard Poet Zco. 


Frrmany df Ceoilleve 


fake 4 College WILL. PEIRSE, 
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An Acroſtick, on the ingenious Tranſlator 
Mr. E. W. 


E mylind and Athens now are joyn'd in one 
L earn'd Fpittetus ſings in th' Engliſh Tone. 
L ay by his ruſty Book of crabbed Greck; 
I n Engliſh Poetry you hear him ſpeak. 

S oallthe dark-rongu'd Oracles of Greece, 


| (peace, 
W hen Truth Shot forth full Beams,did hold their 
A Il you,that would Philoſophers appear, 
L earn Natures Laws,in charming Numbers here: 
XK eep home, you need no more to Athens run: 
E "re long, they'l all from thence to England come ; 
R ead here anJ you will find them all out done: 


Ezekiel Briſted M. A. 
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EPICTETUS 


HIS 


E NCHIR IDION, 
Tranſlated imo ExcGLt1sn Verſe. 


OU bold diſputing Atheiſt, come and ſee 
The beauteous Rays of the Divinitie 
Shine in a Mortal Breaſt, which Scripture Light 
Did not inform, did not dire& rth* Night 
Of Ignorance, which did becloud the Mind 
O'rh' Erhnick World,that Truch they could not find; 
Until the Morning-Star, that Brighter Ray 
Ot Heav'nly Glory, form'd the Goſpel Day. 
Yet thoſe greatLetſons, whichthat(a) Maſter taught,” 
Of Patience, Meekne's, Love, Revenge unſought, C 
Of Temp'rance, Juſtice, and of purer Thought, 
Ot Moderation both in Wordand Deed, 
Of prudent Conduft when we Drink or Feed; 


(a) Jeſus C brift. 


Of curbing Paſſions, quenching Luſtful Fires, 

And ſubl:mating Farthly, baſe Defires. 

Thiele Leſſons Epittetus learnt, and taught 

By his direftion, who infpir'd his Thought ; 

From whom all good and perfett Gifts da-come, 

Which Mortals have from th! Womb unto the Tomb. 

Bchold what Yertzes in his Soul combine, 

Whoſe radiant Luſtre Chriſten does out-ſhine, 

Call him no longer Heathen, but Divine. 

His dusky Ghmbers in the Pagan Night, 

Did only want the Rays of Goſpel-Light, : 

To make rhem ſhine as glorious, and as bright 

As that { b) da&r& Soul, which, when reflefted on 

By th' Heav'nly Light, (hone brighter than the Sun, 
Thiak, think Arheiſlick Man, how this can be 

Without the Beamings of the Deitie, | 

Which Darts its glorivus Light upon the Soul, 

Which throughour all her Faculties does rowl. 

And thou Immoral Chriſtian, bluſh to ſee 

Such Sparks of Grace, which Strangers are to thee, 

Bluſh to belwld Feithens excel in Fame, 

Whom thou,. poor Man, only excelÞit in Name. 

The Heathen does in glorious Works our-ſhine 

Thy raceleſs Faith, which is an empty Vine. 

Go, | ot Epidtctus, then of Chriſt, 

Firſt learn tobe a Man, and then thou may'(t : 

Aſcend ro Grace, and Glory in the High'lt, 
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(8) Saul, Atl. g. 3+ | 


Prepare} ' 


are} * 


Prepare thy Morals, as a Ring of Gold, 
The Gem of Grace, enſhrined there, to hold, 


What Feſas raught, and hath commanded you, 
From Epittetas, who will teach you tos, \ '!» | (F 
Thoſe Goſpel-Leſſons which we have ſorgor, | 
Which trom onr Hearts and Lives are far remote, 
The Ancienrs lay, two Words, Rear arid: io, 


Learn, .wavdrivg Men, iv ſuffer and.a0 go » : 


Patience and .Lave, 1make ap the Character 
Of that Great, Wiſe, Diune Philoſophers... \ 1 
Whoſe richer. Treaſure being lock'd up ia Greek, $ 
The Vulgar Reader wou'd: be (till tofeek, 
Had not the Learn'd Expounder made it ſ peak 
oo8'lh andthat in pleatam, noble Verie, 
h Lawrel ym to's Brow, Scutchec ts tos Herſe, 


M. Bryan, LL.D. 


Oxidmionis, 
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eAnother by the ſame Hand. 


Leſt Epitter us ! Where's thy Yertxe gone ; 


Po EI 
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I read of none like thee, but only Oxe 
Of all the Zeather.and that's the® Perfett One + 
Whom Farth,and Heaven, and Hell, n vain,did try 
Fo ſhake from his renown'd Integrity. 
Elijah to Eliſha left his Robe, 
Thou had'ſt thy Mantle trom the T/pright Jeb, 
Mirrour of Yertue, and Integrity, 
Pattern of Patience, and of Conſtancy. 
But ſcar'd on Farth, 4/trea, Job, and Tow 
Are fled to Heaven, and carr'd your Mant's too, 
O drop it down to cover Naked Sou 
Call'd Chriſtians, but indeed poor Y. n— 
Diſrob'd' of Yertze, ſhivering, cold, and bare, C 


Clad with thoſe dirty Raggs you ſcorn'd to wear 
Tho'ina Cottage, as courſe as was your Fare. 


Not a falſe Chriſtian, but a Heathen be, 


w— If Heathens be lo good, O then let me : 
The Devil dwells in hizr, but God in thee, 


OO 


. © 7Job, chap. 1, 


OF. 29. 1691, M. B. 
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Mr. ELLIS WALKER, 


ON HIS, 


Paraphraſtical Tranſlation 


: OF 


EPICTETUS 
Into Engliſh Verſe. 


Ertxe has (uch a Shape and Mien 
They ſay, that could ſhe bur be (cen, 

The guilty World would ceaſe t' adore 
Her Rival YVice, and dore on Her. 
Her Nat'ral Charms alone are ſuch, 
They ne're could dote on her too much, 
Whilſt Vice with all her borrow'd Dreſs, 
Can ſcarce conceal her Uglineſs, 
Although the Crowd, whoſe Reaſon lics 
Not'in their Judgment, butabgir Eyes, po, 


Led by appearances away, 

Her, as their Sov'raign Power, -obey; 
Whilſt the more Wiſe, conſid rate few, 
Who judge not till a ſecond view, 
Having unrob'd her, ſoon perceive 
Her Dreſs doth all hey Beautygive. 

S have 1 in a Crowd ſurvey 

A B-autcous, but an Ill-dreſs'd Maid, 
And an Old Woman ſtanding by 

With Jewels and Deformity ; 

And from the diſtance ofthe place,” 
Concluded that the Beauteous Face 
Was there, where the beſt Dreſling was : 
But ſoon as ere I nearer drew, 

Hound my Judgment was untrue;» 
Ard curyd the partial Fates, who gave 


To wither'd Age what Youth ſhould have. 


For though no Artificial Dreſs; , .* 
Charms like its nat'ral Nakedneſs, © 
Yer ſince that Uſe prevails fo tar, 
Thatevery one ſore Dreſs muſt wear, 
Thc Beſt dorh beſt become the Fair. 
And yet Philoſophy, till now, | 

In home-(pun Proſe was us'd eo f0, 
Whilſt Phebus, and rhe Nine, '4n' State, 
Did on ill-govern'd Paſſions whit, /- 

Till you, more Wiſe; did kindly teach 
Apollo, what he ought to Preach.  - 
You from the Dowdy took the Dreſs, 
Ang did it upon Beawfyiplaco.” | 
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True, Epifletas did diſcloſe 

Th' Angelick Maid at firſt in Prole, 

He firſt the tair {des faw 

By halves, and bur by halves did draw : 

He dug the Ore firſt trom the Mine, 

But you Refir'd it, made it Coinz 

He an unfiniſh'd Pifture drew, 

Which now is made compleat by you, 
Bold Man !- — Since there was never yet 
One found, who Pencil durſt ro fet 

T' Appelle's Venus, how durſt you 
Conclude that Draught which Zpifetus drew ? 
A Pi&ture which excceds as tar 

His, as the Sun che meaneſt Star, 

Forthere the Body's Beautics thin'd, 

Bur here the Beauties of the Hind. 


By the ſame Hand. 


Hus the Divine Lacretizs heretofore, 
Great Epicurxs's Dottrine did reſtore; 


4 He taught the ancient Latines firſt to know 
. | The cauſe of Hail, -of Thunder, - Ice, and Snow : 


.| He Sung of Nature's Works ; his daring Mule 


Did not her deepeſt Mytteries retule, 

But ventur'd boldiy out, and brav'ly firſt, 

Ar untoucl'd Virgin-(treams did quench her thirſt, - 
He 


He clad Philoſophy in a taking Dreſs, 

Taught her at oace how to initrutt and pleaſe ; 
The Work was great, worth that immortal Fame 
Which does, and ever ſhall attend his Name. 

Him you ſucceed in time, though your deſign 

Is nobler far than his, and more Divine ; 

He Sang the knowledge of Corporeal things, 

Your Muſe the Sou, and her unprov'ment ſings 3 
By how much Form than Matter better is, 

So much your Subject is more worth than bis, 

Nor is your Author had in leſs elteem 

Than that great Man ſo much admir'd by him, 

Not that we'd add to Epiftetus's Fame, e 
By taking ought from Epicurns's Name, 

Both juſtly lmmorrallity do claim : , 
Both wrote in Greek, both their Tranſlators Sung 
Their Authors meaning in their Nauve Tongue 3 
Both rich in Numbers, both Divinely ſweer, 
Both ſeem to write their own, and not Tranſlatez 
Both ſeem alike to merit equal praiſe, 

And both ahke ſeem ro deſerve the Bays. 

In this alone he is by you out-done, 

The prize is greater tar for which you run, ; 
Yet at the Goal as ſoon ahim you come. 


WILLIA CLARK 
of Katherine- Hall in Cambridge; 
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Made ENGLISH; 
IN A 


Poetical Paraphraſe. 
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I. 22A 

Eſpeting Man, things are divided thus':. 

Some do not, and ſome do belong to us« 
Sme within compaſs of our power fall, 


And theſe arethey, which we our-own may call. 


B Such 


2 EPICTETI 


Such an Allegiance all our Deeds declare, 

Such our. Engeavaprs, Thonghts; Averſions are, 
Such our Deſires; but Honour, Greatneſs, Wealt 
Our Bodies, Life, and Lifes Shel comfort, Health 


With ull things de," of every ether kind, | 


(That own not a dependance on the mind) f 
Which Mortals with concern defire or fear, R 
Are ſuca as are not in our Power, or Sphere. \ 


LL. \ 


Thoſe attiops which are purely ours, are free, 
By Nature ſucks ks cannot hindred be,  - > N 
Above the ſtroke of Chance or Deſtiny. N 
But thoſe o're which our power bears no ſway, [1 
Are poor, anothers, ſervile, and obey Jy 
The hind'rance of cach rub, that ſtops the wey.” , 

III. 


If then you ſhould ſuppoſe thoſe thingsare freey; 
Whoſe Nature is condemn'd to Slavery ; 


- Shoulc 


ENCHIRIDION. 3 


Should you ſuppoſe what is not yours your own, 


Many a diſappointment will you find, 

Abortive hopes, and a diſtratted mind, 

And oft accuſe, nay, curſe, both Gods and Men, 
And lay your own raſh fooliſh fault on them. 
But if what's truly yours, you truly know; 


» 'Twill coſt you many a ſigh, and many agroan 


Not judging that your own, that is not ſo, 


None ſhall compel you, none an hind'rance be; 


"No ſorrow ſhalt thou know, no enemy 3 


(None ſhall your Body hurt, or Name abuſe, 
{None ſhalt thou blame inanger, none accule, 
» «Nor ſhalt thou poorly be oblig'd to do, 
What thy great Soul doth not conſent unto. 
IV. 
If then thou doſt defire ſuch things as theſe, 
IFEONF thou would'ſt tread theſe flowery ways of peace, 


oulc B z Remem 


4 EPICTETI 


Remember that with fervency and care, 

Not chill'd with cold indifference, you prepare. 
Some things muſt be to your dear felt deny'd 
Fora ſhort ſpace, ſome wholly laid aſide. 

For if at once thou doſt deſire to reign, 


Be rich, and yet true happineſs attain ; ; | 


That is, at once, be very wiſe and vain. 


Both Games may loſe, which you at once purſue 
Deſiring this, you wealth and power may loſe; 
True happineſs deſtroy purſuing thoſe : 


By this impartial chaſe, 'tis likely you | 


You by one care the other will defeat, 
And neither happy be, nor rich, nor great. 
:-M 
When Fancy then with her black Train appears, 
Of difficulties, dangers, hardſhips, fears, 
With a pale ghaſtly face, whoſe awful frown, 


Frights Sleep away, and hardens Beds of Down, 


{ 
| 
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Be ready to ſay thus : That which I ſee, 
Is not indeed, that which it ſeems to be. 
Then ſtraight examine it, and try it by 
Thoſe rules you have, but this eſpecially, 

| Whether it points at things in us or no, 
: If not at things which in our power we know, £ 

'Tis but a Bug-bear Dream, an empty Show 
Of no concern to thee, like Clouds that fly 
[- j In various forms, and vaniſh in the Sky. 
VI. 

With our averſions, and. deſires, doth riſe 
A ſmiling Twin-born hope, whoſe flatteries 
Do equally themſelves to each divide, 
And with the like kind looks ſooth cither ſide. 
ars} This, with a promiſe of obtaining, fires 
The eager mind, and tickles the defires 
This promiſeth, that ſomething we ſhall ſhun 
1, | From which we are averſe, from which we run. 
Now 
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Now what Misfortunes Vulture-like atrend 

The poor defeated Wretch, that fails of's end 2 
And, ah ! What real grief doth him ſurprize, 
Who ſuffers that, from which with care he flies ? 


If then you only do ſuch things decline, 
Asare within thy power, by Nature thine, $ 


Nothing ſhall ever fruſtrate your deſign. 

But if from Sickneſs, Want, or Death, you fly, 

In Sorrow you ſhall live, with Terrours die. 
VII. 

Therefore be ſure, that your averfions fall 
Oaly on things which you your own may call, 
But for the preſent all deſires ſuſpend, 

For if to things not in your power they tend, : 
Folly and Grief you'll find, but loſe your end. 
And as for things, evenin your power, what's fit, 
It may be well prefum'd, you know not yer. 


What's 
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What's moſt to be eſteem'd, what-moſt admir'd, 
What with moſt fervency and zeal deſir'd. 
Be wary then, as cautious Genefals are, 
When they for ecitrance at ſome breach prepare, 
Where Ambaſeade, or burſting Mines they feer. 
Do not engage (6 ſoon, till Reaſon ſcout, 
And firſt furvey the obje&t round about z 
Thitik that dark Snaresthick in your way are laid 
Think that exch ſiep may on ſome danger tread, 
Approach with prudent leiſure, that with caſe 
You may withdraw your Forces when you pleaſe. 
VIIL 

In things that charm the Soul, which love incite, 
By Natures force, uſe, profit, or delight, 
Beginning from the meaneſt things, that ſhare 
Your tender thoughts, confider what they are. 
As thus : Suppoſe ſome modiſh new Device, 
Of Potters skill in Earthen Ware you prize, 

B 4 Conſider 
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Conlider 'tis but varniſl'd Clay, that's broke 

By every light and accidental ſtroke ; 

This when the pleaſing Toy you broken find, 
The puny loſs ſhall not diſturb your mind, 

Thus if. a kind ſoft Wife, or prattling Boy, 

With Beauty charm, and a Paternal Joy, 
Conſider theſe dear objefts of your Love, 

W hich round your heart with ſo much pleaſure move 
Are but meer Mortal Pots of finer Clay, 

Wrought with more Art, more ſubject to decay 5 
Poor, feeble, ſickly things, of humane kind, 

To the long cares of a ſhort life confin'd, 

The riotous ſport of Death, whoſe Beauties muſt 
Crumble to their firſt principles of Duſt. 
Arm'd with theſe thoughts, you never ſhall bewail 
The loſs of things ſo ruinous and frail, 


'e 
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vB 
In every thing you undertake, 'tis fit 


You in trus Judgments Scales examine it z 


cigh every circumſtance, each conſequence, 
And uſual accident ariſing thence. | 
As thus : Suppoſe you tor the Bath prepare, 
Conſider the diſorders frequent there, 
One throwing Water in anothers face, 
Some railing, others juſtled from their place, 
This Bully giving, that receiving blows, 
Some picking Pockets, others ſtcaling Clothes, 
With ſafety thus you the wiſht Port may make, 
If thus you Preface what you undertake : 


Ifill inſtantly go waſh, reſolv'd to do 


What Nature and my Will incline me to. 
And thus, in all things elſe, prepare your mind, 
And though, perhaps, you ſome diſturbance find, 


When 
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When you prepare to waſh unſhockt you'l ſay, 
This hindrance we expetted in our way 

This we confider'd, when refolv'd to do, 
What nature, and our will inclin'd us to. 

This we reſolv'd on, for we needs muſt miſs 
Our purposd end, when vext at things like this 
X. 

Unjuſtly Men of nature% laws complain, 

As cauſe of all their miſery and pain. 

Nothing in Nature can afflict them, no 

'Tis their opinion only breeds their woe 3 
If wretched , that alone hath made them fo. Yi! 
They their own Bridewel in their breaſts do bear{Tc 
And their own Jadge, and Executioner. Tt 
Not death it ſelf (how grim fo ere it ſeem,) Þh 
Is truly Terrible, or it had been 
As dreadful to great Socrates as thee, j 
Even his ſtrong Soul had ſhrunk with fear, but hq 
Out 


Di 
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Dutſtaid the prejadice, and ſhew'd Owas mezn,y 
Notion void of ſence, a waking dream, | 
uch as from ill diſgeſted rhovghts doth ſtexm- 

Monſter, which you paint with hollow eyts, 


ttended with fad looks, and mournful cryes. 
Scarecrow, which thine own opinion made, 
rom this you fly, of this you are affraid. 

F When then we meet ſome check in ſome deſign, 
hen at cach litthe hindrance we repine, 

's lay the fault at our own doors, and blame 
e giddy whimſies which our fancies frame, 
hoſe ill-ſbapt Centawrs of a clondy brain. 


ings ſubject tothy power, and Soveraign will, 


earfTo blame another 3 for) things manag'd ill, . 
news want of thought, Philoſophy, and kill, 


Here I jon two Chapters together, becauſe in ſame Books } find them ſo, 
t hd cd the ſence requires it, 


Jut . ; To 
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To blame thy ſelf, ſhews thou haſt but begun 
The glorious Race nor haſt it throughly run 
He that blames neither, only wins the prize, 
Is juſtly Crown'd by all, is only wile. 
X1. . 

Be not tranſported with too great a ſenſe 
Of any outward objects cxccllence. 
For ſhould the pamper'd Courſer which you fi 
Of ſ(wifteſt heels, and of the nobleſt breed, 
Through ſenſe of vigour, ſtrength of Oats & Hay, 
From his full Manger turn his head, and fay, 
Am I not beautiful, and ſleek, and gay : 
T'*were to be born in him, the ſpeech might ſuit 
The Parts and Education of the Brute : 
But when with too much pleaſure you admire 
Your Horſes worth, and vainly boaſts his fire, 
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And tire us out with endleſs idle prate 

About his creſt, his colour, or his gate. 

'Tis plain, you think his owner fortunate. 

Yotrre proud he's your's, and vainly claim as due 
What to the Beaſt belongs, and not to you. 

Too plainly is your (eclfiſh folly ſhewn, 

Adding your Horſes: vertues to your own. 


Well then perhaps you'l ask what's yours of theſe 

Dear outward things;that ſeem fo much to pleaſe? 

Why nothing but the uſe: if then go chooſe 

What's truly good, what is not fo refuſe, 

If the well choſen good you righly uſe, 

As Nature's light informs you, then alone 

You may rejoyce un ſomething of your own. 
X11, 

As ina Voyage, when you at Anchor ride, | 


You go on ſhore freſh water to provide; 
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perhaps gather what you chance to find, 
Ifiſh or Roots of palatable kind ; 

et (till you ought to fix your greateſt care 
Upon your Ship, upon your buſineſs thete : 
Still thoughttul, leaſt perhaps the Maſter call, * 
Which if he do, then you muſt part with all 
Thoſe darling trifles, that retard your haſt, 
Leaſt bound like Sheep you by conſtraint are 
Into the hold. Thus in your courſe of Life, 
Suppoſe you a lovely Son, or beauteous Wite, 
Iaſtead of thoſe forementioned trinkets find, 
And bleſs your Stars, and think your fortune kind 
Yet, ſtill be ready, if the Maſter call, 
To caſt your burden down, and part with all, 
Forſake the beauteous Wie, and lovely Son, 
Run to your Ship ; without relutance run 


a 


al Tis well if Age can its own weakneſs bear. 
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Nor look behind, but if grown old and gray, 
Keep always near your Ship, and never; tay $ 
To ſtoop for worthleſs lugaber on the way. 

Short is the time allow'd, to make your coaſt, 
Which muſt not for ſych'taſtle(s joy be loſt. 
Your reverend play-things will bur ill appear, 
Beſides you'l find they'l coſt you very dear: : 


Unman'd with dotage 3 when you're+call'd upon 
How will you drag the tirefome luggage on 2 
With Tears and Sighs, much folly youll betray, 
And crawle with paio undecently away. 
XLIL 

Wiſhnot that things not in your power may run” 
As you would havethem 3 wiſhthem as they'r done” 
Wiſh them juſt as chey are, juſt as you ſee 3 
Thus ſhall you never diſappointed be, 


You 
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You ſeem ſome ſharp diſeaſe to undergo, 

Alas 'tis vain to wiſh it were not ſo: 

'Tis but the Bodies pain, a ſurly ill ;. 

Which may impede the body, not the will : 
For all the Actions of tly obſcquious mind, 

Are in your power, to your own choice confin? 
Thus ſtrength and vigour may your nerves forſake 
And lamene(s from your Feet all motion take, 
But can..in thee not the leaſt hindrance make. 
;Tis in thy power to reſolve not to go, 

Jadge if it be an hinderance or no. 

You on your Feet may an embargolay, 

As well as chance or natural decay. 

Conſider thus, in all things elſe you'l find 
Nothing can hinder, or confine the mind 5 

In ſpite of every accident you're free, 

Thoſe hinder ſomething elſe but cannot thee. 
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XIV, 

In every thing that happens ſearch your mind, þ 
And try what force, what faculties you find A 
For the encounter of the object fir, 

In the ſame moment whea you meet with it ; 


As it ſome Beautcous Female you eſpy, 


ie | Whoſe powerful air detains your wandring eye, 


Straight Ranſacking the Treaſures of your. Soul ; 
You'l had ſtrong Temperance will that power cor 
Whoſe cool direCtions preſently aſlwage (rouh 
The keeneſt F ires, the Dog-\tar Beauty's rage. 
Theſe (it you mean to conquer) ſoon difaxm  *, 
Each foftning Smile, and each obliging Charm, 
Are any Hardfhips of laborious weight 

lmposd, by Fortitude they're conquer'd ſtraight y 
Nor rowhng Seas, nor an impetuous Wind 

Can overſet this ballaſt of the Mind 3 


6 
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Secure of Storms you on the Billows ride, 

And ſtem the furious current of the tide. 

Are you abus'd > Hath any done yon wrong 

By the baſe Venom of a railing Tongue ? 

Soft patience grves an eafic remedy, 

Deadens the force of the Artillery 

The Poyſon ſpreads into the yielding Air, 

Unhurt you find it paſs and vaniſh there. 

In your own Breaſt you'll always find ſupply 

Of aid : provide you make this ſcrutiny, 

No entrance of the Foe you need to fear, 

You'll find th' Avenues guarded every where. 
XV. 


With men'tis uſual, when depriv'd of ought_ 
Which with much pleaſure entertain'd the thoughtk 
To fay, that ſucha thing they've loſt. In you, | 


Who the great ſearch of Wiſdom do purſue, 
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To ſay you've loſt is mean ; ſay you've reſtor'd 
What bountzous God did for a while afford. 
Your only Son, your deareſt Hope is dead ; 

Why do you beat your Breaſt, and ſhake your Head* 
Why Maa 2 he's but reſtor'd, return'd again, 

To the kind owners hand from wheace he came. 
You've loſt your Land by Fraud, « vain miſtake, 
How is that Joſt that is but given back 

Bat he that thus deceived me, was not he 

A Villain ; and a Knave, What's that to thee. 
What i>'t to thee 2 is he a Knave or no 


By whom he takes, who did the gift beſtow 2 
Vas't not his own z you'll grant me, I ſuppoſe, 
——YTo whom he would, he mighe of's own diſpoſe. 
SW hile he allows uſe what belongs to him, 

U, [Not as bur own, as Travelers their Inn, 


Who as at home are treated while they pay, 


dur claim no title longer than they Cay. 
T | T X V1. 
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XVI. ; 


You would be wiſe, [Il reach you if you pleaſe, 


Withdraw your mind from ſuch wild thoughts 
(theſe 


If I my wonted diligence forget, 
My gainful drudgery ; bow ſhall I eat ? : 
I certainly ſhall ſtarve for want of meat, 
If I indulge, and not Chaſtize my Boy, 
My Lenity his Morals may deſtroy ; A 
He till will ſteer the courſe he hath begun, A 


And to the very height of Lewdneſs run. 


I tell thee Mortal, that *cis better far, 
To dye with thirſt. and hunger, free from care, Þ 
With a ſerene and an undaunted mind, MN 
Than live in Wealth, to its dire cares confin'd. 
As for the Boy, 'tis better far that he 

Become a Proverb for Debaucheryz * 
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Tis better he were hang'd *, than you ſhould ſhare 
e; JA momentsgrief by your reforming care: 


; 2YBut this is more than difficult you'll fay ; 
- Too harda'Rule for fleſh and blood r'obey 3 
Yet by a former rule 'tis eafie made; -*-*? 
tegin by ſmalleſt things, as I have ſaid; C 
uppoſe your Wihte be ſtol'a, your Oil be ſhed ; 


\nd thus take comfort, where's the loſs ? it 1 
t ſuch a rate Tranquillity can buy ? 
\Þf Conſtancy at ſuch a rate:be bought 2 
nd there's not any thing that's got for naught. 
e, Puppoſe you call your Servant; | he's at play 
Or when he's preſent, minds-not what you ſay : 
\nd is the quiet of your Soul perplex'd 
t this? he gets. the better it youre vex'd;-. 
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* 'Tis deſired that the Wiſe will not be "offended at this Word, for if in 

wr no matter, and of ny concern, whether the Boy be lewd or mo, it is m9 
ater, and of n concern, whether the Byy be hang'd, for this like- 
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He grows your Maſter, while he can torment z 
Cive not ſuck power to the vike negligent. 
XVII. 
Would ybu be wiſe2be're take it ill you're thought 
A Fool, becauſe you tamely fer at nanghe 
Things not within your power, but paſs 'em by 
Withouta wiſh, with a regardleſs eye ; 
A ſenſeleſs Stock, becauſe no loſs or pain 
Makes you lament, or childiſhly complain. 
Never pretend to skill, nor wiſh to ſeem 
Deep Learned, nor court a Popular eſteem : 
But if, admir'd by men, you paſs for wiſe, 
And draw their liſtening Ears, and following Eyes] 
Rather miſtruſt, and doubt your fe from thence 
They're oftner fond of Folly than of Senſe. 
While they admire, while you their praiſes hear, 
You're nearer to the Fopl than c&'re you were ; 
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Tis very likely ſome groſs Vanity, 

They fancy in themſelves, and love to ſee 
Ripened in you to full maturity : 

As luſt of Glory, or a ſtrong deſire 

Of Weakh, or Power, or Splendour ia attire. 
4 Tis altogether vain, tothink to adhere 

To the ſtri& principles agreed on here, 


gh 
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While you the courſe quite contrary do ſteer, 
To things not in your power ; which if you reach, 
You needs muſt quit the Diſcipline we teach, 
XVIII. 

If youdeſire your Children, Friends, or Wife 
yer] Should never dye, but ſhare Immortal Life 
nes With the bleſt Gods, 'tis pertcCt Lunacy ; 
Bedlam hath many a wiſer man than thee : 
e, 14 Dottor and dark Room may dothee good 3 
Take Phyfick, 1 adviſe thee, and let Blood. 
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Will nothing but Impoſhbles go down ? 
You wiſh that what's not im your power may own 
Subjection to your Will 3 and would confine 
What's in anothers power to be in thine. 
Thus if you wiſh your Son may blameleſs be, 
Though he hath rak'd the fink of Infamy, : 
'Tis a return of your Infirmity ; 
A ſpice of madneſs ſtill : As well you might 
Wiſh Vice were Vertue, wiſh that Black were White; 
Is wiſhing then deny'd ? And muſt our mind 
To the dull preſent only be confin'd 2 
No, doubtleſs you may wiſh ; nor need you fear 
Defeat, provide you wiſh within your Sphere. 
XIX. 

Him, and him only, we may juſtly call 
The powerful Lord, the Soveraign of all; 
Whoſe .power's ſuch, that as he pleaſe he may 
Keep what he will, or give, or take away. 


N 
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If then thou would'ſt be free, a Monarch ſtill ; 
Nor wiſh, nor ſhun, what's in anothers will. 
Thus what you would you ſhun, or wiſh you have z 
Thus are you free z if otherwiſe, a Slave. 
RX 

With the fame manners, which when you're aGueſt 
You uſe at ſome rich Neighbours ſumptuous Feaſt, 
Manage the reſt of your affairs of life 
With eafie Converſation, void of ſtrife ; 
Void of rude noiſe: As when ſome Novelty 
Is handed round the Table zif tis nigh c 
Stretch/forth yourhand;take ſhare with modeſty: 
If it pals by, donor detain by {orce, 
Nor ſnatch at it, *ewilF ſhew your breeding courſe: 


Is it not near you'yet, at diſtance plac'd, 


Shew not your greedineſs by too much haſte; 
Nor, like a hungry Waiter ſtanding by, 
Devour 1t at adiſtance with your Eye. 


Abſtain 
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Abſtain a while, *tis but a nuauces faſt, 

Take patience, Man, 'twill ſurely come at laſt. 
Now it the ſame Behaviour be your guide, 

In all the ations of your life beſide, 

Asin reſpe&t of Children, Wife, Eſtate, 

Of being rich, or made a Magiſtrate ; 

If modeſtly you take, and thank kind Heaven 
For any of theſe Bleſſings to you given 

Orif depriv'd of ought, you ſtraight reſign 
All to its will ; nor peeviſhly repine. 


With humble paticnce, the Decrees of Fats ; 

Not deſperate, nor yet importunate. 

Some time or other, when the Gods think fit, 
Bleſt with Eteraal Banquets you ſhall fit 

Among th' immortal Powers, and free from care, 
Perpetual Joys and Happineſs ſhall ſhare. 


Or if as yet unbleſt, you meekly wait 
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But if o great your Soul, as toabſtain, 
And bravely with a noble ſcorn diſdain 
Theſe outward profters, which Mankind do bleſs, 
You're ſure a God, you cannot ſure be leſs. 
For what's a God, but a bleſt Being free'd 
From Cares, that never dies, or ſtands in need ? 
You ſhall not only be the Gueſt of Heaven, 
But with the foremoſt rank of Gods be even ; 
Equal in power. By methods ſuch as theſe 
Great Heraclitus, great Diogenes, 
And ſome like them, todeathleſs honours riſe ; 
Who, with the Imraortal, in due Glory ſhine ; 
Who, as they well deſerv'd, were call'd Divine. 
XX1. 

When you ſee any one with tears bemoan 
The loſs of Goods, or abſence of a Son, 
Whom he perhaps thinks drown'd at Seaz beware 
You be not byaſs'd here, and fondly ſhare 

His 
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His fooliſh weakneſs, and commilerate 


His ruin'd and deplorable eſtate, 

While vainly he in earneſt doth bemoan 

Things in anothers power, not in his own, 

T* avoid this Errour: therefore keep in mind 
This reaſ'ning, tis of mighty uſe you'll find, 
What hath befall'n this man doth not moleſt 
His mind, nor plays the Tyrant in his breaſt; 
He by his own opinion is diſtrefs'd, 

For could the thing it ſelf afflit. him, then 
'Twould work the ſame effe& in other men. 
But this we ſee diſprov'd, fince ſome men bear 
The like Diſaſters, without ſigh or tear, 

You may indeed condole as far as words, 


This pitty meer Civility affords-z 


To tell him he's miſtaken will inrage 
His griet ; to call him Fool will not aſſwage, 


Beſide 
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Beſide *tis rudeneſs, barbarous cruelty, 


4 T inlulr even over fancy'd miſery. 


But then beware, leſt you perhaps begin 
To be too ſenſibly concern'd within. 
XXII, 
While on this buſie Stage, the World, you ſtay, 
You're, as it were, the Actor of a Play ; 
Of ſuch a part therein, as he thinks fic 


Nay, we'll allow that you may ſigh with him, : 


. To whom belongs the power of giving it. 
Longer, or ſhorter, is your part, as he 


The Maſter of the Revels ſhall decree. 

If he command you at the Beggars part, 

Do it with all your skill, with all your art, 
Though mean the Character, yet;ne'r complain, - 
Perform it well ; as juſt applauſe you'll gain, 

As he, whoſe Princely grandeur fills the Stage, 


And frights all near him in Heroick rage. 
Say 
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Say you a Cit, or Cripple repreſent, 
Let each be done with the beſt management. 
'Tis in your power to perform with Art, 
Though not within your power to chooſe the part. 
XXIIL 

The direful Ravens, or the Night Owls voice, 
Frightens the Neighbourhood with boding noiſe ; 
While each believes the knowing Bird portends 
Sure death, or to himſelf, or to his Friends ; 
Though all that the Notturnal Prophet knows, 
Is want of Food, which he by whooting ſhews. 
But fay this Oracle, with Wings and Beak, 
As certain Truths as Deſphick Prieſteſs ſpeak, 
And that through prejudice you ſhould ſuppoſe 
This boder could futurity diſcloſe, 
Yet be not mov'd; diſtinguiſh thus, you're free, 
Theſe Omens threaten ſomething elſe, not me : 


- _———C— CE. TO 


Same 


Ir 
Ir 
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Some danger tomy Body, Goods, or Name, 
My Children, or my Wife, they may proclaim ; 
But theſe are but the Appendixes of me, 
To me theſe tokens all auſpicious be, 
Since 1 from outward accidents like theſe, 
May reap much real profit, if I pleaſe. 
XXIV, 
If you would be Invincible, you may ; 
I'll ſhew y* a certain and a ready way. 
You can't be conquer'd, if you never try 
In any kind to get the Maſtery. 
Tis not within your power to bear away 
The Prize, 'tisin your choice not to eſlay. 
XXYV: 
When any man of greater power you ſee 
Iaveſted with the Robes of Dignity, 
In Honours gaudieſt, gayeſt Livery, 


Dreaded by all z whoſe arbitrary wall, 
Whoſe very breath, whoſe every look can kill ; 


1 
7 
Whoſe power, and whoſe wealth know no reſtraint 1 
þ 


Whoſe greatneſs hardly flattery can paint : 
Take care you be not here intangled by 
The too great luſtre, that beguilcs your eye 3 
Beware you do not envy his eſtate, 

Nor think him happier becauſe he's great. 
For iftrue quiet and tranquillity, 

ConGiſt in things which in our power be, 
What reſidence can Emulation find ? 

What room hath reſtleſs Envy in the mind 2 
Envy and Happineſs can ne'r reſide 

In the ſame place, nor in- one Breaſt abide ; 


Nor do you wiſh your ſelf (if we may gueſs 


Your real thoughts by what you do profeks) 
To be a Senator or General, .. 
Bur to be free, ( that's oreater than them all.) 


Thy. 


RY 
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This freedom you would gladly learn, you ſay; 

To which there is but one, one only way ; 

int] Which is to ſcorn, with brave and decent pride, 

All things, that in anothers power reſide. 
XXVI. 

Not he that beats thee, or with ſlanderous tongue 
Gives thee ill Language, doth thee any wrong, 
Thine own falſe Notions gave the injury : 

Theſe ſlander, give the affront, and cudgel thee. 
When words traduce, or blows the limbs torment; - 
Which 'tris not in your power to prevent 5 

Thus preſently you term an injury, 

But give no tolerable reaſon why. 

You plead your Carkafs, and good Name are deat ; 
The wound goes to yourSoul,that wounds you there; 
Tis falſe, *tis but a ſcratch 3 nor can it find 

it entrance thither, or diſturb your mind $ 


D Without 
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Without your own conſent 3 an injury 
To ſomething elſe without, 'tis none to thee. 
Thus when provok'd, your own opimon blame, 
'Tis that provokes, and cauſcth all the pain: 
Wherefore beware, leſt objets ſuch as theſe 
Gain your aſſent too ſoon, - with too much eaſe, 
Leſt fancied harms your mind with grief affeR, 
Leſt fancied bliſs ſhould gain too much reſpe. 
Thus you'l gain leiſure, and a thinking time ; 
Your Notions with due meaſures to confine ; 
Toadd, to prune, to polliſh, and refine. 
XXVIL 

Let Death, let Baniſhment, andevery ill, 
Which Mortals thoughts with apprehenſion fill ; 
Which moſt they dread, and with averſion fly, 
Pe always preſent to your thoughts, and cye 
But chiefly Death, thus no mean thought ſhall fi 


Harbour, or cntertainment in your mind. 


Th 
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Thus no baſe fear ſhall ever force you from 

Your noble ptinciples reſolv'd upon. 

| | Not Tyrantsfrowns, nor tortures ſhall enſlave 
Your fearleſs Soul, but generouſly brave, 

You all their little malice may defic ; 

Arm'donly with the thought you once muſt dye. 
Nor can Death truly formidable ſeem 

To you, who with it have familiar been, 


Who every day have the pale Bug-bear ſeen. 

Yet Death's the worſt that you can undergo, 

The utmoſt limit, the laſt Scene of Woe, 

The greateſt ſpite your enemy can ſhew, 

And yet no more, than what the Gout, or Stone, 

3 | With more malicious leiſure might have done. 

» | Arm'd with the thoughts of Death, no fond defire 

Of Wealth, nor the deluding fooliſh fire 

fin Of power, ſhall lead you on with hopes to gain, 
What Death hath ſworn you ſhall not long retain, 

D z XXVII 
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XXVIIL \ 
Wiſdom, you ſay, is what you moſt defire, yi 
The only charming bleſſing you admre, L 
Therefore be bold, and fit your felt to bear B 
Many a taunt, and patiently to hear A 
The grinning fooliſh Rabble laugh aloud, T 
At you the ſport and paſiime of the crowd, B 
While in like jears they vent their filthy (pleen; W 
Whence all this gravity, this careleſs mien 2 
And whence, of late, is this pretender come, 


This new proficient, this Maſheroom, 


This young Philoſopher with halfa Beard ? 


Ot him, .till now, wehave no mention heard. 


Whence all this Supercilious pride of late ? 
This ſtiff behaviour, this affeed gate ? 
This will perhaps be fgid, but be not you 


\ 


Leſt thus you prove their vile reproaches true, at! 
Whick| 


Sullen, nor bend a ſupercilious brow, 
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Which are but words of courſe, the excrement, 
The uſual malice which alike they vent C 
Upon the guilty, and the innocent. 

But firmly ſtill to what ſeems beſt adhere, 

As if by Heavens commands you ogdered were 
To keep that Poſt, not to be driven from thence 
By force, much leſs a ſcurrilous offence. 


Which if you ſtill maintain you ſhall become, 


Even your Revilers admiration, 


Forc'd to confeſs their faults, they'l court you more 


han they reproach'd, or laugh'd at you before. 
Bat if through mockery you tamely yield, 

d quit your noble Station in the Field, 

You're to belaugh'd at, on a double ſcore, 

rſt for attempting, then for giving o're, 


XXIMX, 
: rc to pleaſe others, ſtudying to be dear 
atheir kind thoughts,you move beyond yourSphere 
ck]. D 3 And 
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And look abroad, reſpe&, and praiſe to gain, 
And the poor outward trifle, call'd a Name: 
You loſe the Charafter you wiſh to bear, 
You loſe your Station of Philoſopher. 

Let it ſuffice that ſuch your ſelf you know, 

No matter whether other men think fo; 

Let it be to yourſelf, if wife you'd ſeem ; 

And 'tis enough, you gain your own eſteem. 

X X X. 
Let not theſe thoughts torment you ; I, alas ! 

In low ignoble Poverty ſhall paſs 

My wretched days, and unregarded lye 

Buried alive, in dark obſcurity ; 

No honour, no preferment, ſhall I have, 

But Schoclronleſs deſcend into the Grave : 

This as a wondrous hardſhip you bemoan, 
A grievous ill, when really 'tis none z 
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The outward want of power, preterment, place, 
Is no more miſery, than 'tis diſgrace : 

And that 'tis no diſgrace I ſhall evince 3 

Where's the diſgrace you are not made a Prince, 
Or that you're not invited to a Feaſt, 

Tis none, by every man of Senſe confeſt, 

For where's the man in's Wits that can expect 
That things not in your pow'r you ſhould effett 2 
And why of want of power ſhould you complain 2 
Whocan no place, or honour, juſtly claim, 
Except in things in your own power ; in theſe 
You may be great, and powerful as you pleaſe. 
But then you plead, I thus ſhall uſeleſs grow 
To thoſe I love, nor ſhall I kindneſs ſhew, 

Nor wealth,nor power,on my beſt friends beſtow, 
Nor by my int'reſt caufe them to become, 

Free of each gainful Priviledge in Rome, 
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Nor when I pleaſe an Officer create, 
Nor raiſe them to be Utenſils of State. 
And who e're told you yet, that theſe things lye 
Within your power or capacity 2? 
Or where's the man, that can to others grant 
That Place, or Honour, he himſelf doth want 2 
But they're importunate, alas, and cry, 
Get it, that we your friends may gain thereby : 
Anſwer them thus, PII do it if I can, 
Sol may keep my ſelf a modeſt man, 
Juſt co my ſelf, ſtill innocent and free, 
A man of Honour and Integrity, 
FI uſe my beſt endeavours; it I may 
Gain it on theſe conditions, ſhew the way ; 
But if you think I'll this true Wealth forgo, 
That you may ſomething gain, that is not (o : 
See how unjuſt this Self-partiality, 
And to be plain, you are no friends for me, 


= 
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If you prefer a baſe penurious end, 
Before an honeſt; and a modeſt friend ; 
Suppoſe your choice were ſach,then ſhew me how 


What you ſo earneſtly deſire, to do, 

And keep my Principles of freedom too. 

But think not I will part with happineſs, 

That you ſome worthleſs pleaſure may polleſs. 
But thus your Country nothing by you gains: 
What's this advantage that your Country claims ? 
Is it that Baths you make, with coſt and charge ? 
Or Porches build unimitably large ? 

Where late Poſterity may read your Name, 
Which there you Conſecrate to laſting Fame ; 
Theſe gifts from you your Country can expect 
No more, than Phyſick from an Architect. 

Or that a Shoomaker ſhould Armour make, 

Or of your Foat, a Smith the meaſure take. 


For 
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For 'tis enough, if each perform in's Trade 
The Work for which he ſeems by Nature made: 


If each man mind the way, in which he's plac'd, 


The Smith his Anvil, Shoomaker his Laſt. 
And thus if you the height of Wiſdom reach, 
And what fo well you know, as well can teach, 
If by theſe noble methods you profeſs, 

You with another honeſt man can bleſs 

The City where you dwell, you give no leſs 
Than he, who on his Country doth confer 
 Porches, or Baths, or Amphitheater, 

Well then !th* City, wherel uſctul am, 

What Office ſhall I have > Such as you can, 


Keeping your Honour, and your Conſcience free, 


With ſpotleſs Innocence, and Modeſty, 
But if while fondly you deſire to plcaſe 
Your fellow Citizens, you part with theſe ; 
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You labour but in vain, for where's the uſe 

Of ane grown Impudent, and Scandalous ? 

| XXXI. 

lsany one ſaluted, or embrac'd 

With more reſpe& than you, or higher plac'd 

At Table, is he thought more grave and wiſe, 
Of better parts, and abler to adviſe, 

Grudge not : but if theſe things be good, rejoyce 
They're plac'd ſo well, and meet fo good a choice, 
And if they're bad, why ſhould you take offence, 
That you in theſe have not the preference 2 

But how can you, that neither cringe nor bow, 
Nor other Antick Spaniel tricks do ſhew, 

Nor flatter, fawn, forſwear, aſſent, or lye, 

Nor uſe that fervile Knaviſh induftry, 


By which baſe ſupple Slaves their endsobtain, 
The ſame reſpe&t, or the ſame favour gain? 
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And how ſhould you, who ſcorn to condeſcend, 
With early morning Viſits to attend 
Th' awaking of a rich, proud, pow'rful friend, 
Expett to ſhare th' advantages that fall 
To him, that helps to fill his crowded Hall ? 
Or, like a Centinel, ſtill walks beforg 
His Patrons Houfe, and almoſt courts his Door 3 
Who, after long attendance, thinks he's bleſt, 

j 


d 


As much as Perfiax bowing to the Eft, 
When the Sun riſes from his watry Neſt, 

And ſwears the Eaſtern God doth not diſpence 
A kinder, ora gentler influence, | 

And that each look, each ſmile of his, doth bring F 
Warmth to the Summer, beauty to the Spring, 
Who, when his Lordſhip frowns, admires the gracg f® 
And manly fierceneſs, that adorns his face. % 


Ye 


C 


Applauds the thunder, of his well mouth'd Oaths, F* 
And then the modiſh faſhion of his Clothes, 


« Q 


And 
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1d vows the Taylor, who the Garments made, 
Happy in making them, though never paid. 
heſe are the means by waich he ſtands pollefs'd 
Of favours, by each Fly-blown Fool careſsd, 

kt every Feaſt an acceptable Gueſt. 

eſe if you'd purchaſe, and not give the price, 


c 


juſt, unſatiable's your avarice : 

for familiar iaftance, What's the rate, 

The Gardner holds, and ſells his Letrice at ? 

us ſuppoſe a farthing, he that buys 

tears oft the purchaſe, but lays dowa the price, 
Your Sallad waits theſc Lettice, you withhold 
{mall equivalent, for which they're fold. 

or is your caſe a jot the worſe for this, 


'S 


or as the Leftice which he bought are his, 

do yours, who did not buy, the farthing is. 

s, Ehusif you'renot invited out to Dine, 

x 0u pay not for his Meat, nor for his Wine, 

d For 


e 
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Far he (be not deceiv'd) who entertains, 
Doth it not Gratis, he too looks for gains. 
Right bounteous he ſeems, but ſells his Mear, 
And praiſeexpeQts for every bit you cat, 
Each luſcious draught, each pleafing delicate, 
Is buta ſpecious Snare, a tempting Bait ; 
You the rich entertainment dearly buy, 

By mean obſequious ſervile flattery. 

If then theſe things, that muſt be purchagd thus, 
Seem uſeful to you, and commodious, 

| Lay down the value, do not think to get, 
Unleſs you give the rate at which they're ſet. 
Theſe if on eafier terms you would provide, 
And without paying forthem be ſupply'd, 
How can your fooliſh wiſh be ſatisfy'd ? 

Well then, but ſhall 1 nothing have inſtead 

Of this dear Feaſt, that ſtill runs in my head ? 


Ye 
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Yes, if you're not inſatiable, you have 
Enough in lieu thereof, you're not a Slave, 
You havenot prais'd him, who's below your hate, 
You've not admir'd his Dinner, nor his Plate, 

Nor paſt a Complynent againſt your will, 

Nor in low cringes ſhewn your aukward $kill, 
Nor fed his Dogs, to ſhew the vaſt reſpe&t 
The Maſter of the Favourites may expett, 

;, | Nor did y' admire His ſumpt'ous Furniture, 
Nar all that civil Infolence endure, 

With which at meeting he informs you how, 
When you depart his preſence you muſt bow. 
Nor have you born hus arrogance and pride, 
While he ſurveys his board on every fide, 
And fancies that he's bountiful and great, 
And thinks he makes you happy by his meat. 
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XXXII, 


In things concerning which we're all agreed, 
Which no diſpute, or controverſie need, 
As, fay your Neighbours Boy hath broke a Glaſs, 
You're apt tocry, theſe things muſt come to pals. 
Soif your own be broke, you ought from thence 
To learn to bear it with like patience, 
As if 'ewere his, thence by degrees aſcend, 
As thus, ſuppoſe your neighbour loſe a Friend, 
Bury his Wife, or Son, I know you'l cry, 
'Tis not fo ſtrange a thing that Mortals dye. 
But ſay the caſe be yours, the loſs your own, 
Then what a howling's there, what pitious moan, 
What tears you ſhed ? Ah me ! forlorn! undone ! 
I've loſt, you cry, Pve loſt my only Son ! 
The innocent, (ſweet, beauteous Youth is dead, 
He's gone, and all my Joys are with him filed. 


Nature's deſign, decrees, and will, we "4 


When 


YI FB, 
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When all this while you ſhould remember how 
Your Neighbours caſe, like Yours, affe&ed you. 
Without a ſigh, without a tear, or grown, 
You bore his loſs, and fo ſhould bear your own. 
XXXIIL 

As no Man'ſets up marks that he may miſc, 
So no ſuch real thing as ill there is; | 
For ſhould we grant that ought in Nature's ill, 
Twould arguecruelty, and want of skill 
[In the great Artiſt, who all wiſe and kind, 
Nothing that is not for thy good deſign'd, F 
Nothing to grieve, or to torment thy mind. 
This you think wiſely anſwer'd, when you lay, 
Suppoſe a Ruthan beat me on the way, 
Or force me publickly in open Street, 
Totake a kick from every Slave I meet, 
Uojuſt the violence, nor can I bear 


Such an affront z I muſt be angry here z 


Vhen 


F Even 
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Even you'l acknowledge this to be an ill ; 

Thus you remain in yBur old Error ſtill. 

I thought that we had clear'd that point betore, 
With ſuch plain proof, that it requir'd no more 3 
I ſhew'd you 'twas no ill, and bid you blame 
Falſe Notions, the baſe ifſue of your Brain. 
Yowre angry at the Man who did expoſe 

Your Body to the injury of blows, 

And yet expoſe your mind to grief and pain, 

As oft as any Railer's pleas'd to ſtain, 
With vile Reproach, the beauty of your Name. 
Judge then your ſelf, but judge Impartially, 
Who's guilty of the greater injury, 

Since you expoſe your Mind, your Body he. 
To grieve, be angry, even or to hate, 


Are ills indeed, but ſuch as you create, 
For theſe let not kind Nature be arraign'd, 
You, only you, are tobe juſtly blam'd: 


Wherefore 
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Wherefore in every thing you undertake; 

Let Judgment fit, and Juſt enquiry make, 

Of all. preliminaries leading to 

The aftion, which you have deſign'd to do z 

Of every. conſequence and accident, 

That probably may wait on the event, 

Be ſure that you can bear it, though it be 

Reproach, or Blows, or Death, with bravery ; 

Which-if you carele(ly negle&t to weigh, 

Though brisk and vig'rous, at the firſt eſſay, 

You'l meet ſome ſhameful hind'rance by the way: 
XXKXIV. 

You fay you'd win the Olive Crown, and luſt 

To reapthe Harveſt of th' Olympick Duſt ; 

That Hiſtory may reckon by your Name, 


from the great Year,when ſuch a one o'recarte : 
Tis brave, and by the Gods I wiſh the fime. 
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But then conſider firſt what's to be done, 
Through what a courſe of Hardſhips you mult run 
Ere you proceed, and what may be th' event, 
And conſequence of ſuch a great attempt. 
With a (trift courſe of life you mult begin, 
Confin'd by Methods and ſharp Diſcipline, 
According to direCtion ; you muſt eat 
Nothing that's Boil'd, and ſucha kind of Meat 
As is allow'd, then you muſt drink no Wine, 
Nor yet cold Water, and obſerve your time 
For Exerciſe, you muſt your ſelt inure, 

The Summers heat, and Winters cold t'indure. 
Theſe preparations made, you then muſt try, 
If pothble to gain the Viftory, 

And that not without labour, danger, harm, 
Or lols of Ribs, perhaps a Leg or Arm 3 
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And when whole pecks of Duſt you've {wallow'd 
Been laſht,& all things requiſite have done, © I 
Tis poſlible that you may loſe the Crown. 

Theſe hazards when you've thoroughly ſurvey'd, 
You ſtill may venture on; nor be diſmay'd, 
You'l find the burthen lighter which you've 
Elſe you'l defiſt,and jade,like wanton Boys (Weight, 
Who tir'd, and pleas'd, with novelty of Toys, 
Scarce warm in one, begin another play, 

| And cor: the tedious ſport of yeſterday. 

Who ſometimes Pipers, Wreſtlers, repreſent, 

Or with tough Cudgel try their hardiment 3 
Sometimes the Horn, or the ſhrill Trumpet (ound, 
AQ Tragedics, and kill without a Wound. - 
Thoughtleſs as they,one while your hand you'l try 
la Wreſtling, Fencing next, then Poetry, G 


la Rhet'rick ; nay, perhaps Philoſophy : 


E 3 But 
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But fail in each, and all thefe pains beſtow, 
Ridiculous as poſſible ro grow, 

And make a wondrous buſtle to expreſs 
Areverend, and more ſertous Childiſhneſs, 

Like a grave Ape, whom Nature did create 

A Type of you, who-can but imitate ; 

Who one thing now, another ſtraight admire, 
Who hurried on with violent defire, 

Plunge over head and ears, before you know 
How deep the fi!znt ſmooth fac'd Waters flow, 
Or weigh the Hardſhips'you muſt undergo. 
Thus ſome, when any much fam'd man they ſpy 
Admir'd for Wiſdom, and for Modeſty, 

Much liſtned to, and courted every where, 

And then, perhaps, ſome grave Quotation hear; 
How true ſpeaks Socrates, wor can it be 

That any ſhould diſcourſe as well as he, 
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Are taken with an Itch of being Wile ; 
They too, forſooth, muſt needs Philoſophize, 
XXXV. 

Having conſider'd thus whats to be done, 
The hazards, hardſhips, and the riſque you run, 
Conſider with what ſtrength you are endow'd, 
What Nature forth' encounter hath allow'd ; 

As if y' affet th' Olimpick Exerciſe, 

Examine well your Back,your Shoulders, Thighs 
: What Brawn, what Sinews for the Enterpriſe, ® 
Nor will each ſort of ſtrength ſuit each exploit, 
This runs, that leaps, this wreſtles, throws the Coir ; 

So if the Combat with yourſelf you try, 
And by ſtrict methods of Philoſophy, 
Your ownrebellious paſſions ſtrive to tame, 
And thus a more illuſtrious Conqueſt gain, 
Youcan't expett tr indulge and gratihe 
Your Genius with accuſtom'd Luxury. 
E 4 Nay, 
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Nay, 'tis a Contradiction, 'tis t obey 

Thoſe very Luſts you mean to drive away. 

You ſhould conſider whether you can bear 

The want of far-fetch'd Dainties, travell'd Chear ; 
You ſhould conſider whether you can Dine, 
Without a Catalogue of coftly Wine, 

Whether that ſqueamiſhneſs you can forget 

T hat makes you keepan Almanack for Meat, 
That makes you ſweat, and faint, when you behold 
A novelty that's more than one day - old ; 

And to be ſhort, and ſerious, what you think 

Of Roots for Food, and the cold Stream for Drink, 
Philoſophy, like ſome brave Heroe bred, 

With Labours harden'd, and with Hardſhips fed, 
Awake, the cries, and let the early Sun 

Bluſh that he ſees his vigilance outdone 3 


Ariſe, 
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Ariſe, purſue, preſs forward, drive away 
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With chearful toil, the tedious ling ring day, 
Buſine(s thy ſport, and Labour be thy play. 


;} You thonld conſider how you can diſpence 


Wit; leaving home to gain experience ; 

How y 4 <a part with Friends, and Native Air; 
Ho the Fatigues of Travel you can bear; 

How 1n a thred bare Garment, old and torn, 
You can endure the flights, and faucy ſcorn 

Ot Pages, Grooms, who in proud Liv'ries drefs'd, 
Fancy a tatter'd Coat a mighty Jeſt ; 

How it will reliſh with you to be usd 

Worſe than the baſeſt Slaves, to be refus'd 

All Honour, Power; Truſt, Preferment, Place, 
Not to be call'd your Worſhip, ſtyl'd your Grace. 
In theſe examine well your ſelf, and try 
Whether you're willing, at ſuch rates to buy . 


Freedom, a quiet mind, and conſtancy : 
Leſt 
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Leſt like the Boys I told you of, you prove 
Kow 2 Philoſopher, then fall in love 
With trotiy traſh of Orators, and thence 
Straight a Collector of th' Exciſe commence; 
Then tir'd with this, your fond defires dilate, 
And wiſh to bea Miniſter of State. 
Theſe are wide contraries, as oppolite 
As Virtue is to Vice, as Black to White. 
You can but make one ſingle Man, and he 
A Wiſe good Man, or Fooliſh Knave mult be : 
He the full (way over himſelf muſt have, 
Or be to things, not in his power, a Slave ; 
Skill'd in theſe inward Arts, or thoſe without, 
Be Wiſe, or herd amongſt the common rout ; 
Or aPhiloſopher, or Idiot. 
XXXVI. 

Let your reſpects and ſervices agree, 

And be proportion'd to the Quality 
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Of him, to whom theſe Services you pay ; 

Is he your Father? Know you mult obey, 

And cheriſh him, . conſidering all his care 

For you, when weak and helpleſs yet you were, 
And bear with him in all things, knowing how 
Nature oblig'd him to be kind to you; 

All this to Gratitude it ſelf is due. 

He heard your peeviſh brawling, ſtrove t allay 
Your Childiſh wrath, and wip'd your tears-away, 
And can't you bear an angry word, or blow, 
From one {' indulgent, one that lov'd you fo, 
Wha gave you Being > Who may well be faid 


Twice to have given you life, in that he fed, 
In that with ſo much tenderneſs he bred 

Your younger years. Oh! but perhaps you'l ſay, 
He's wicked and ſevere, 1 can't obey. 
A lame excuſe, let him be what he will, 
Moroſe, or wicked, he's your Father till ; 


What 
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What &re his Morals are, he may expett 

From you at leaſt, a filial reſpedt ; 

You can't believe that Nature's bound to find 

A Parent for you, ſuited to your mind. 

Well, but you think your Brother injures you, 
You ask me here what Nature bids you do ? 
Nature obligeth you to paſs it by, 

Bids you negleQ the fancy'd injury, 

Nor mind what's done by him, but bids you ſhew 
The hearty love you to your Brother owe, 

Which can't be ſhewn by more commodious light, 
Than when y* oppoſe your goodneſs to his ſpight ; 
And what long ſince I cold you think on ſtill, 
Noone can injure you againſt your will, 

The wrong you ſuffer doth from fancy grow ; 
You then are hurt, when you imagine ſo. 

If by this ſteady ballance then, you try 
The mutual Duties of Socicty, 

Which 


Its 


ch 
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Which Men to Men, Neighbours tuNeighbours owe, 
Which Souldiers to their General ſhould ſhew, 
Which Citizens ſhould pay their Magiſtrate 
You' grant they're to be paid, without debate, C 
Offence, or envy, prejudice, or hate, 
XXXVILI 

In this the main point of Religion hes, 
To have right Notions of the Deinies 3 
As that ſuch Beings really are, that they 
Govern the World with juſt and prudent ſway, C 
That chearfully you are oblig'd t obey 
All their commands, well fatisfy'd to reſt 
On what they do, as order'd for the beſt 3 
That whatſoever is by them decreed, 
From an All-knowing Wiſdom doth proceed. 
Thus their wiſe Government you'l fear to blame, 


Or, as negleCted, peeviſhly complain; 
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But 'tis not likely you ſhould have this ſence, 
Theſe reverent Notions of their Providence, 
Nor can you without murmuring reſent, 

Their partial, and unequal management, 

If you diſtinguiſh into Good and 1ll, 

Things not depending on your power and will. 
Now if theſe attributes of Bad and Good, 

Of things withia your power, be underſtood, 
You lay the fault at your own Door,” and clear 
The Gods of being partial and ſevere. 

But if you thmk that outward things can be 
Some good, fome bad ; witiy this abſurdity 
You wound the goodneſs of the Deity 3 
Your God a vile malicious Fiend you make, 
Cruel, or weakly, given to miſtake, 

IWhom, when you foolifhly averſe would fly 
Death, or like natural neceſlaty, 
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Or any thing, which you have wiſht for, miſs, 
You needs muſt hate, and ſay the fault is his, 

To whom, though he hath kindly given ypu will 
Towiſh, ornot to wiſh, y* impure the ill ; 

And, as'tisnat'ral, with like hate refle& 

On him, the cruel cauſe, as on th' effe&. 

Inſets, and Brutes themſelves, have thus much ſenſe, 
Alike t' abhor th offender and th' offence ; 

Thus a fierce Cur follows and bites the Stone, 

And then purfues the Man by whom 'twas thrown : 
As on the contrary, they love, th' admire, 

What ſerves their wants, and anſwers their deſires 
And none, fure, but a Mad-man can rejoyce 
Inthat which plagues him, ruines, and deſtroys. 
Hence 'tis the Father's hated by the Son, 

Hence 'tis the Grave Old man grows troubleſome 3 
The dry Bones keeps him from a large Eſtate, 

To which he fears he ſhall ſucceed too late : 


He 
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He therefore daily wiſhes he were dead, | 
That his kind Heir might flouriſh in his ſtead. 


Hence that pernicious fatal War aroſe, 
Which Thebes to Blood and Ruine did expoſe, , | 7 
For proud Eteocles refolv'd to Reign, ( 
And Polyrices would his Right maintain, T 
For both would rule, and both would be obey'd, Ix 
Each thought his Brother did his Right invade ; I, 
Each thought Dominion was a Soveraign good z Jy 
Each would aſſert his Int'reſt with his Blood, 


Hence 'tis the Plow-man, when tempeſtuous Rain; 


Or Draught, have render'd all his Labour vain, 


Rails on the Gods : Hence 'tis the Sailcr raves, 


Hence 'tis the Merchant curſes, if he fail 


Of a quick Market, or a gainful Sale. 


Hence they who loſe Children, or Wife, complain; 
That they, alas! have Sacrific'd in vain; 


What 
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What e're they ſuffer, vainly wiſh, or fear, 
The Gods, for certain, albthe blame muſt bear. 
Nor are they pious longer than they find 

The Gods are grateful, in remembrance kind: 
Only devout while favours they obtain; 

They make Religion but a! kind of pain. 

Now he that only wiſheth, thiogs may be 

Juſt as they are, as the blefs'd Gods decree, 
Whoſe wiſe averſion only doth decline 

Things he hath power to ſhun, canne're repine, 
Nor be provok'd tro murmur or blaſpherge, 
Nor through falſe Notions lay the fault on them 
He's the erue pious Man. Bur here you'll ay, 


ſtow upon our ſclves, pray where's the need 
hat we raiſe Temples, or that Victims Blced ? 
hy ſhould we Preſents on their Altars lay ? 


why with Incenſe Court them every day ? 
F Where's 
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Where's the Reward for this 2 What's the retarn 
Of all this Smoak, and the Perfumes we burn 2 
Will you not worſhip them, unleſs you have 


All that your Luſt and Avaricecan crave ? 
Methinks they've given enough, inthat you live 
Under their prudent care, who know to give 
Better than you to ask ; who that beſtow, 
Which moſt for your convenience tacy know. 
Let's add to this, (if this will not ſuthece,) 
They've made you capable of being Wile. 

Are theſe mean reaſons why you Sacrifice? 
Wherefore your Offerings and Oblations pay 
With uſual Rites, after your Countries way ; 
Let them be given, as what you really owe, 
Without th' allay of vanity or ſhew, 


Not mggardly, nor with too great expence, 
With all devotion, care, and diligence, 


XXXVII 
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When yog conſult the Oracle, or thoſs ''? ' 11 
Who the deep ſecrets of the Goits'difclole,” 7 * 
Who fill'd with a Divine? Prophetick ape; ''! 
The Will of Heaven, aid its Deerecy prefige, 
Tis plain, the dark event you emmnor'teh, ' - 
Elſe why do you confult th&Orgele > 't * -- 
But if youre Philoſophee; you know 
Thus much #t 16aft of it, before you' $6; 
That if of things not in'our power, tht event 
Muſt be infaltibly indrflerent, 
Nor good, nor badz wherrtherefore yot draw nigh 
The hallow'& Cavern of rhe Deity, | 
The Will, anche Decrees'of Fate t inquire; 
Approach without averſion, ordefire; 
Elſe to the Sacred Vault you'l trerfibling come, 
Like men whio are arraign'd, to hear their Doom, 


F 2 And 
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And know, that whatſge're the Fates ordain, 
From thence at leaſt, this benefu-you gain, 
That rightly uſing this, or that Decree, 

You mqke; « Vertue of; Neceſlity;; , 

And what this benefit doth moſt ignhaunce, 

'Tis ſuch w,will adqvit, ao; hinderance : 
Therefore with Courage tothe Gods repair, 

To whom you freely may,' your doubts declare, 


As to your, Friends, in whom you moſt confide,” 


W hoſe; Prudence and Inegrity you've try'd ; 
And what they bid youdo, * let it he done 


Withthe moſt prudent-care, remembring whom |: 


You choſe for Counſellors, whom: you neglect, 
If their advice you ſlight or diſceipeR.. 

Nor muſt you every little doubt propoſe 

To their Divinities,' but ſuch as thoſe, 

Whick ps Wiſe Socrates Wag wont to lays 
Are very dark, abſtruſe, and out o'th' way ; 
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Such as are clear'd by their events alope, _ | 
Which by no humane methods can be thewn; 
You muſt not ſuch light Queries here-propound, 
Which every man of common ſenſe may found : 
As whether Med'cines can reſtore the Dead, Y, 
Or Hellebore can purge a Mad-man's Head. 

No Riddles here, in which old Wives delight, 
With which thoſe aged Sphixxes paſs the Night, 
[Nor ſuch a knot as eafily's unty'd, 


or queſtions which by Sieve and Sheersare try'd, 
ſomething diſficult, and much involv'd, 

it only by a Ged to be reſolv'd. 

erefore when Reaſon ſays you're bound t' oppole, 
ough hazarding your Lite, your Countries Fees, 
ad with Heroick danger to defend *' ; 
im you think, worthy to be call'd your Friend, 


hat need of Heavenly information here , 
Df Prophet, Augur, or Aftrologer F' |''' 


ch F 3 Nothing 


Nothing but Ralſhood, or baſe Cowardice, 
Can make-aſtruple of a cafe like this, 

Since Reaſon hath determi} long ago, 
Whether you. ought-t! exppoſe your ſelf or no, 
Nay, let's ſ@ppole thar you're refolv'd to try 
This dubious weighty polat-by Augury, 

And that by ſome unlucky Omens meant, 
Death, or the loſs of Lambs, or Baniſhment ; 
Yer ſhould theſc milchicts really enſue, 
Which by fareboding ſigns do threaten-you, 


Ia ſpight, of Exile, Wounds, nay Death, you muſt 


Be to your Friend, and to your Country, Juſt ; 


And Reaſon fil commands you to redrels, 
The one an danger, th' other in diſtreſs. 
Remember how that Mifcregat was us'd, 
Who this Find ofhice ro his friend refugd, 
By the Juſt Qracle, who drove away 


Th' ingrateful Wretch, and thus was heard to ſay: 


oo 


Be 
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Be gone, thou baſe Deſerrer of thy Friend |! 

Thy preſence doth our Deity offcnd, 

Thou ſaw'ſt the Murd'rer give the fatal wound ; 
Thou ſaw'ſt thy Friend lye weltring on the ground 
Without concern; thou did'ſt behold him bleed, 
And not reheving did'ſt approve the deed. 

Depart, for thou, eventhou, thy Friend'haſt Nlain $ 


| Hence, thou abandon'd Wretch, thou doſt our ſhrine 


XXXIX. (profane. 


Frame to your ſelf ſome forms,ſome rules, whereby 
To guide your hte, on which to keep youreye, 
Which whether to your f(clt you hve recluſe, 

Or which in Converſation you may uſez - +» 


For thereare dangers, which the wife would fly. * 


| Both in Retirement and Society, 


For neither can a Ship with fatety ride 


4 Within her Port, if not with Cables ty'd; 
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Nor can ſhe be- ſecure, when under Sail, 
Though in fair Weather with a proſperous Gale, 
Unleſs known Rules, by long Experience try'd, 
Her well-ſpread Canvas, and her Rudder guide. 
Nor only-in the Main do Tempeſts roar, 
They (trike the Flats, and riot on the ſhore ; 
And skilfal Sailers, with Juſt reaſon doubt 
Dangers within, as well as thoſe withour. 
XL. 

Let modeſt (ilence be your greateſt care 
In humane Converſation, and beware 
Of beingover talkative, and ſhun 
That lewd perpetual motion of the Tongue, 
That itch of ſpeaking much, and be content 
That your diſcourſe (though ſhort) be pertinent 3 
And when occaſion ſerves, then ſpeak your ſence, 


Without an over-weaning confidence. 


Nor 
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Nor catch at every Bait, nor open at 

The common opportunities of Char: 

As, ſach a Fencer play'd his part with skill, 

That, like a Wreſtler, breaks whatRib he will : 
That ſuch a Horſe is of the fleeteſt kind, 

And that his Damengender'd with the Wind. 

That a full cry of deep-mouth'd, long ear'd Hounds, 
[y the moſt ſweet, and raviſhing'of ſounds. 

That ſuch a Lord with the beſt Wines doth treat, 
Has the beſt Cook, is the beſt read in Meat. 
Theſe are the thred-bare Themes that pleaſe the 
The ignorant,the thoughtleſs,and the proud {erowe, 
But chicfly ſhun diſcourſe concerning men, 

Nor fondly this man'praife, and that condemn, 
For all immod'rate, and too laviſhpraiſe, 

Too great anexpeQation's apt to raiſe : 

And by reviling-others you expreſs 

Your little Wifdom, but much bitterneſs, 
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Nor with abſurd compariſons defame 

One man, by-addiog to anathers Name: 

For thus, by way of foyle, the ones diſgrace 

Sets off the Charger you mcan to raile ; 

With Hemlock this you Crown,& that with Bays. 
XL1, 

Among your frieads,with whom you may be free 

If vain, or frivolous their converſe be, 7 

Or ſeem to favour of Indecency, 

Alter the ſubjet, (ure you may invent 

Some profitable, pleaſing Argument, 

Which like a gentle Tide, with eafie force 

May ſtop the current of the firſt diſcourſe 3 

But among ſtrangers learn to hold your Tongue, 

Your good intentions \maghe conſtru'd wrong, 

You may be termdimpertinent or rude, 

Wiſe out of ſcafon, | and be ſaid t” invrude. 
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X LII. 

Laughter, if rightly. us'd, may be conteſt 
In ſome ſort to diſtiaguiſh Man from Beaſt, 
While by due management it is allay'd, 
While the ſtrit Rules of Reaſon are abey'd 3 
But ſhews, if over loud, or over long, 
four Head but weak, altho' your Lungs be ſtrong. 
For even a ſmile, gotin its proper place, 
Too Juſt a blemiſh on your Judgment lays 3 
But cauſleſs laughter at each thing you ſee : 
That grinning of the thoughtleſs Mobile ; 
That ſenſeleſs gaping mirth, tharis expreſt © 4 
Without the provocation of a Jeſt ;-' bo 
That wild Convulſive writhing' of the face, ” 4 229 
That quite disfigures it from what was, > 91 


Doth with humanity & lietle ſait, 7” + © 211 
k makes you but a different ſort '&f Brute. 2A 
wot r 2dT 
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X LIIL 
Avoid th' engagement of an Oath, or ſwear 
As ſeldom as you can, at leaſt forbear 
To bind your felt to-what you cannot do, 
And only ſwear to'that which lies'in you ; 
For 'tis a wicked, blaſphemous offence, 
To call th& Gods to each Impertinence : 
To make them Knights o'th' Poſt, to teſtifie 
That to be truth you know to be a lye. 
XLIV. 
If with Civility you can, decline 
All pablick Feaſts, and learn at home to Dine 
With ſober Food, at your own charge content 5 
But if oblig'd, in point of Complement, 
To eat abroad, be it your care to ſhun 
The vulgar Dregs of Converſation : 
As common vile Diſcourſe, and dirty Jeſts, 
The nauſeous merriment of greaſie Feaſts, 
| For 
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For if your Company be Lewd, yoa may 

Soon grow.as Dillalute and Lewd as they, 

For there's Contagion 4n each Word they ſpeak, 

Each Simile they -make, each Jeſt they break ; 

Their very breath inyenoms all the Chear, 

As if the Harpy-Silters had been there. 

Thus hurtful Vapours, riſing from the ground, 

Poylon what &r&t they meet, leave nothing ſound- 

Thusa blear'd weeping Eye 1sapt to make 

Th' infefted Eyes of the beholders ake. 

Thus Sheep diſcas'd,: pall'd Wine, corrupted Fruit, 

[f mixt, the healchful, prightly, ſound, pollute, 
XLV. 

For Meat,Driak,Cloaths, Houſe, Servants, and the 
Which chiefly are the Bodics intereſt, Celt, 
Take this preſcription, you may ſafely uſe 
Such a proportion 2s Will moſt conduce, 


To 
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To the internal welfare of youf mind, 
And that's as niueh as Nature hath defign'd, 
Take juſt as much of each,” as miay ſuffice 

For health, and'ſtrengthning of [your faculties 4 
What your neceſſities require, bur fly 
Whatever tends to Pride, or Luxury. 

The frugal Belly's eaſily ſupply'd, 

With wholſome; homely fare well fatisfy'd ; 
Nor hungry, doth abſtam from Meat, becauſe 
Not dreisd with Art, with ſome peculiar Sauſe ; 
Northirſty, do you ſtay for choice of- Wine, 
Nar do rich delicates'your parts refine : 

Nay, the Mind ſurteits as the Body doth, 
Intemperance hdth the ſame effe& on both” 
Our Anceſtors on Roots and Aborns fed, 

Drank the cool Brook , nor felt an aking Head: | 
Without Diſeaſe; or. Pain, they liy'd to fee 
A numerous, and a well-grown Progeny, 
Jl And 
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And were, no doubt, es Witty ##d as Wiſe, 
Without the helps of Rudicd Rarmies. 

An Home-ſpun Sair,tho' courſe, wilt keep you warth, 
And the keen Winters rigour wilt Difarm 

Better than coſtly Robes of 7yriax Dye, 

Beſet with Pearl, or rich Embroidery: 

Nor need you ſuch a (tarely Houſe, as may 

Aﬀord a different Room for every day 

Through the whiole year,with a karge ſpatious Hall, 
Since one ſmall Room may ſerve inſtead of alf ; 
Since you in-one may Fat, Drink, Walk, and Steep. 
And why fo many Servants will you keep ? 
Where's the neceflity of all this State 2 | 

Is it below you on your ſelf ro wait # 

7/] Have younot Limbs,and Health an Strength, todo 
> | Thoſe Offices, which they perform-for you 2 

But you, perhaps, believe 'tis baſe, and mean; 
On your own Strength, on your own Legs to lean, 


And 


Y 
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And veinly thiak 'tis granted and allow'd, 
That to be generous is to be proud, 
And therefore when you're pleas'd totake the air, 
By Brawny Slaves you're carried ina Chair ; 
Therefore you hire a Cook to dreſs your Meat ; 
"Tis much youdo not think 'tis mean to Eat. 
XLVL. 

Before you're Married, ſtrive to live as free 
As pollably you can from Venery ; 
Though 'tisa Luſt of a Rebellious kind, 
That owns the leaſt ſubjetion to the mind, 
ThH' effort of Fleſh and Blood, the furious Horſe, 
That bears againſt the Bit with headſtrong force: 
Yet you're oblig'd ja Juſtice to refrain, 
Aad to preſerve your Body without ſtain. 
For as youthiak 'twould leſſen your repute 
To Marry with a common Proſtitute, 


v 
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S$o you're oblig'd to give your ſelf entire 

To the chaſt arms of her whom you admire 3 
But if you're borne ſo forcibly away, 

As not for Fymen and her Ritcs to ſtay, 

Yet ſtill your Countries Laws claim Juſt reſpect, 
Though you the Rules of Chaſtity negle&t. 
Though ne'r.ſo Rampant, ſure you may abſtain 
From what's forbidden, from unlawful gain 3 

As from Adultery 3 nor need you wrong 
Another, though your Luſts be ne're ſo ſtrong; 
Since there are other Libertics allow'd, 

T aſſwage this ſcorching Fever of the Blood. 


tif you're throughly mortify'd, and find 
Inclination left for Womankind, 


et grow not proud upon't, nor thole accuſe, 
ho court thoſe Senſual Pleaſures you refuſe 3 
or boaſt your Virtue ſuch, that you dclis 


weak attraQtions of a pleaſing Eye: 
G That 
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That you, forſooth, are cold as Scythian Ice, 


For boaſting is a moſt intemp'rate Vice, 
Not worle the wanton ſport that youdeſpiſe. n 
No, 'tis the Letcliry of the Mind, for which 
There's no excuſe of Fleſh and Blood, an itch 
Of being prais'd, which rather than youl want, 


; 
Even you your felt are your own Sycophant. 


XLVIL 
When you're inform'd that any one through ſpight 
Or an ill natur'd, ſcurrilous delight 


Of railing, flanders you, or doth accuſe 


Of doing ſomething baſe, or ſcandalous, 


Diſquiet not your ſelf for an excuſe, 


Nor bluſtering ſwear he wrongs you with alye, 


But ſlight th” abuſe, and make this calm reply : 


Alas! he's Ignorant ! For had he known 


My other faults and follies, he had ſhewn 


Thoſe too, nor had liz {poke of this alone. 


XLVIII 
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XLVITIL. 
There's no great need that you ſhould oft appear 
Ar Shews, or help ro crowd the Theater : 
But if it be expected you ſhould be 
ongſt the reſt, at the Solemnity 
Df Sacred Sports, when 'tis requir'd that all 
Should joyn to Celebrate the Feſtival, 
2 with Iadifference, and lay afide 


he Partiality, and wifh on neither ſide ; 


nd be not more concern'd for what you ſee, 
Than your own Quiet and Tranquillity: 

Je theſe your main concern, your greateſt care, 
nd wiſh that things may be juſt as they are, 

» [nd thatthe Viftory may fall to him, 

Vho gains the Day, whodoth the Garland win : 
vr while to neither, to your ſelf you're kind, 

( or can you any diſappointment find, 
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Be not tranſported, do not laugh aloud, 
Nor roar in Conſort with the bellowing crowd. 


When theShew'sover,when from thence you come, 
Diſpute not much concerning what was done, 

As, who's the talleſt Fellow of his Hands, * 
Who beſt the Lance,who beſt the Sword comma 

Or whether ſuch an one was fairly ſlain, 

This is to a&t thr Encounter o're again. 

But ſay y* out-talk the other, win the prize, 


Are you a jot the better, or more wile ? 

You only ſhew that you admire the Sport, 
When there's no tollerable reaſon for't, 

And why ſo great a wonder is it made, 

That a Man's quick, or dext'rous at his Trade 2 
That one of greater ſtrength, or greater kill, 
Should get the better; that a Sword will kill ? 
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XLIX. 

l. | Avoid, if poſſible, th' Impertinence 

{ thoſe who proſtitute their Eloquence, 

o with a long Harangue, from Desk, or Stage, 
th the rich Mobile, and poor engage : 


r what advantage are you like to gain, 
hearing ſome one a whole hour Declaim, 
hile Alexander Juſtice he commends 

or murd'ring all's beſt and truſtieſt Friends? 
ow are you better'd by a tun'd diſcourſe 
Phaleris his Bull, or Sins Horſe ? 

a deſcription that's deſign'd to ſhew 

e variouscolours of the Heavenly Bow, 

2 diſcourſe almoſt as long as it, 

hich the vile trifling Scribler takes for Wit ? 
at wiſdom can you learn from Circe's Hogs ? 
om Hecaba turn'd Bitch, or Scyl/a's Dogs? 


XJ G 3 From 
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From weeping Njobe transform'd to Stone, 

Or Bloody Tereus feeding on his Son ? 

But if in Manners you're oblig'd to attend, 
Becauſe perhaps the Author 1s your Friend ; 

Or it that Tyrant, Cuſtom, bring you there, 

Be Grave, but not Moroſe, nor too ſevere, 

Nor play the Critick, nor be apt to Jeer; 

Nor by detraGtion ſeek Inglorious praiſe ; 

Nor ſcem to weep, when he your Joy would raiſc ; 
Nor grin, nor ſwear, when ſome fad paſſion tries 
Todraw the briniſh humour from your Eyes, 
Nor to the Company diſturbance cauſe, 

By finding fault, or clamorous applauſe ; 

Be ſober and ſedate, nor give offence, 

Or to your ſelf, or to the Audience, 

L. 
When you have ought to do, or arc to treat 

With Perſons whoſe Authority is great, 
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Let Socrates and Zeno ſhew you how, 
And what their prudence would think fit to do, 
Were they to manage this affair for you. 
With what a temper ; how ſcrene and brave, 
In ſuch a caſe, would they themſelves behave ? 
For neither would they crouch,nor yeild thro' tear 3 
Nor would they rude, or inſolent appear z 
Nor would they any thing unicemly fay, 
Nor yet through flatt'ry give the caule away. 
-g | By theſe great Paterns act, you cannot fail, 
Wiſdom and Courage joyn'd muſt needs prevail, 
Ll. 

Theſe things before-hand to your lc]t propole, 
When you're about to vilit one of thoſe 
Who are cali'd great ; perhaps he's not within, 
Or likely he's retir d, nor to be ſeen: 
Perhaps his Porter, ſome rough {{turdy Bore, 
Amongſt the Beggarsthruſts you from the Door, 
G'4 Or 
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Or when, at length, you have admittance got, 
His Honour's buſie, or he minds you not. 

But if in ſpight of each Impediment, 

In ſpight of Slights, Afronts, -you ſtill are bent 
To make this Viſit, know you muſt diſpence 
With ſuch ſmall accidents, nor take offence 
When you're deſpis'd, nor with the vulgar cry 
Tis not ſo great a matter, what care I ; 

In whom you through the Viſard may diſcern 
(Howe're they ſtrive to hide it) a concern, 
Who like the Fox in /AZ/op, ſeem to (ct 


Thoſe Grapes at naught, as ſowre,they cannot get. 


LIL, 
Boaſt not in Company of what you've done, 
What Battels you have fought, what hazards run, 
How firſt at ſuch a Siege of ſuch a Town, 


YouScal'd the Walls, and won the Mural Crown ; 


And 
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And how your Skill and Condutt gain'd the day, 
While Hoſts of flaughter'd Foes about you lay : 

For while your ations you your ſelf relate, 

You from: your real merits derogate, 

With your own breath you blow away your praiſe, 
And overthrow thoſe Trophies you would raiſe ; 
You talk away thoſe Honours you have got, 
While ſome deſpiſe you, ſome believe you not 3 
Nor ist as pleaſant, or agreeable 

To them to hear as 'tis to you to tell 

What is't to them what Lawrels you have gain'd ? 

» | What Dangers you've eſcap'd,whatWounds ſultain'd ? 
Perhaps they fancy all that you have ſaid 

Doth"bur their Sloth, or Cowardice upbraid, 

And vex'd, or tir'd, they wiſh you all the ſame 
Dangers and Wounds, and Hardſhips o're again. 


LIL 
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LIII. 

'Tis but a ſorry fort of praiſe to be 
A droll, the Jeſter of each company, 
A raiſer of loud laughter, a Bufloon, 
The ſport, and the diverſion of the Town: 
For he that ſtrains to pleaſe, and humour all 
Iato the common ſhore of talk muſt fall. 
He that would make each merry, muſt of force 
With every folly, temper his diſcourſe 5 
Sometimes talk down right bawdry, then defie 
The Gods, and laught at dull Morality. 
From ſuch behaviour, what can you expect 
But to be laught at, and to Joſe reſpect, 
Youthink you're mach admir'd,tho' mych deceiv'd, 
You're neither lov'd, reſpeed, nor believ'd. 
For who would truſt, love, honour, or commend 
The wretch, who for a jeſt betrays his friend : 


To 
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To 
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To whom there's naught ſodear in heaven or carth, 

He would not make the ſubje&t of his mrth. 
a LIV. 

You make your felt contemptible and mean, 

A member of the Rabble,if obſcene 

[n converſation, wherefore when you find 

Some one to lew'd diſcourſe too much inclin'd, 

Lefture him ſoundly for it, if there be 

A fit, convenient opportunity. 

Tell him he vents much filth, bur little wit, 

And only gains th' applauſe of Fools by it. 

Tell him *tis ſuch as ſome muſt needs reſenr, 

Beſides 'tis needleſs and impertinent. 

But it by Wine, or Company engagd, 

He by your good advice may be enrag'd, 

By filence, frowns, or bluſhes, ſhew that you 

That nauſcous converſation diſallow. 


LV. 
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LV. 
When fome Idea; that excites deſire, 
Courts you in all its beſt and gay attire, 
As when your fancy lays you on a Bed 
Of Roſes, and twines myrtle round your head, 
Near am'rous ſhady groves, and purling ſprings, 
While hovering Cupids fan you with their wings, 
While you in the dear Fetters are confin'd, 
Of ſome ſoft Beauties arms, that's fair as kind, 
Take heed leaſt here fo far you do purſue * 
That fancy'd pleaſure, as to with it true : 
Youre juſt upon the precipices brink, 
Pauſe then a little, and take time to think ; 
Examine well the obje&t, and compare 
Thy unequal periods, which allotted are 
To weeping penitence, and ſhort liv'd bliſs, 
How long the one, how ſhort the other is : 
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Joy in a nimble moment ends its race, 
And rucful, pale Repentance takes its place, C 
And moves with a ſad ſullen heavy pace, 

Attended all the way with groans and cryes, 

Self accuſations, ſighs, and watry eyes. 

Think then what joy, and pleaſure you will find; 
That is, what peace, and quiet in your mind, 

How you will praiſe your ſelf, and bleſs your care 
When you eſcape the dang'rous pleaſing faare. 

But if you think the pleaſure may content; 

So ſafe, agreable, convenient, 

As that you'l have no reaſon to repent ; 

Take heed you be not by its ſweets ſubdu'd, 

Drag'd by its ſmiling force to ſervitude : 

And think how much 'tis better to be free, 

The Conqu”rour of ſuch powerful charms to = 
And triumph in fo great a victory, 


LVT, 
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LVI. 

When you reſolve to do what's right, and fit, 
Why ſhould you ſhun being ſeen in doing it : 
Why ſhould you ſneak, or why avoid che light, 
Like conſcious Bats, that only fly by night. 
What though the vulgar, who all ſence diſclaim, 
That many headed Monſter without brain, 
Your aGtions through grofs ignorance condemn, 
You're likely in the right, when blam'd by them. 
But if the aQion's bad, you ought to ſhun 
Th' attempting it, for 'tis not to be done. 

If good ; what cauſe have you to dread, or fly, 
Their falfe reproaches, and rude calumny. 
LV. 

As we ſpeak fence, and cannot but be right, 
When we affirm 'tis either day, or night, 

But rave, and talk rank nonſence, when we ſay, 


At the ſame inſtant, 'tis both night and day ; 


So 
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$0 'tis a contradiQtion at a Fealt, 
To take the largeſt ſhare, to cut the beſt, - : 
And be a fair and ſociable Gueſt, 
You may 'tis true your appetite appeaſe, 
But not your Company, nor Treater pleaſe, 
Wherefore of this abſurdity beware, 
And take a modeſt, and an equal ſhare, 
Nor thiak each fav'y bit that's there your due, 
Nor let your Entertainer bluſh for you. 
You may as well ſay 'tis both day, and night, 
As (trive, at once, t' indulge your appetite : 
And pleaſe the reſt, and him that doth invite. 
LVIIL. 
If you affume too great a charaQter, 
Such as your feeble ſhoulders cannot bear, < 


You muſt at beſt, ridiculous appear. 


Clad ma Lyons skin, you only bray, 
The ears ftick out, and the dull As betray. 


Beſide 
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Beſides you fooliſhly neglett the part, 
In which you might have ſhewn much kill, & art, 
LIX 
As walking you tread warily, for fear 
You ſtrain your Leg, orleaſt ſome nail ſhould tear 
Your feet, let the like caution be your guide, 
In all the ations of your lite beſide. 
Fear to offend your Judgment, fear to ſlight 
Reaſon, th' uabyalt Rule of wrong and right, 
Under whoſe conduft we more ſafcly may 
Follow, where her diſcretion leads the way. 
| LX. 
As the Shoo's made to ferve and fit the foot, 
As the Leg gives the meaſure to the Boot, 
Sg our poſſeſſions ſhould be meaſur'd by 
Phe body's uſe, and its necelltty. 
Ifhere you ſtop, cont ent with what you need, 
With what will keep you warm, your body feed z 
Within 


a 
4 
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Within the bounds of temperance you live. 

But if the reins you to your wiſhes give z 

If Natures limits you but once tranſgreſs, 

You tumble down a headlong precipice 

lato a boundleſs Gulph : This we may (ce 

It we purſue our former ſimilic : 

For lets ſuppoſe, your Shoe made tight and fit, 
Strong, warm, and cafic, as *tis requiſite, 

What more can be deſired from a Shoe, 

Tis all that Hide, and Thread, and Wax can do; 
But if you look for more, you're burry'd on 
[Beyond your bounds, and then 'tis ten to one, 
That it muſt be more modiſh, pinke, and wrought» 
Then ſet with Pearls, from fartheſt [xd:es brought, 
Then with Embroidery, and Purple ſhine, 


3 
n 


© matter if 'tis ulcleſs, fo *tis fine. 
there's no farther ſtay, no farther bound, 


thoſe wh' exceed juſt meaſures, to be found. 
H LXI, 


— 
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LAI, 
Women, when once arriv'd at dear fourteen, 


Begin to beadmir'd, and gain eſteem, 
They are call'd Miſtreſſes, and now they find, 
That they tor Man's diverſion are deſign'd, 


To which they're not averſe, perceiving then 


That their preferment lies 1n pleaſing Men, 


In being made Companions of their beds, 
They ſtraight begin to curl, t' aJorn their heads, 
1o Comb, Perfume, and to conſult the glaſs, 


To ([tudy what attire commends a. face, 


To practice ſmiles, and a beguiling air 3 


Each thinks ſhe is as happy as ſhe's fair, 
As ſhe can pleaſe, as ſhe can Conquer hearts, 
In theſe, and thouſand other ſuch like arts, 
They place their only hopes, on theſe depend, 
And carneſtly ex'pe&tthe wiſh't for end. 
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hereſore 'ris fit that they be tavght to know, 
at theſe teſpes, and honours, that we ſhew 


o them onthis account are only due; 


t asthey'fe fair,ſo they are modeſt too ; 
hat they are ſpotleſs. grave, reſerv'd, and wie, 
t theſe ingaging vertucs are the tyes, 
hat more oblige, than arrs, or amorouſies, 
LXII. 
 '| In outward Aﬀtions, to ſpend roo much time, 
of ſtupidity roo ſure a ſign, 
s long to exerciſe, and long to cat, 
oſpend whole days, at leaſt, tocram down meat 
o try what drink your belly will contain, 
0 be difgorg'd, to be piſt out again, 
n half an hour, like a dull grinning Fool, 
o make wry faces, over a Cloſs-ſtool ; 
Or like a bratiſh Swine, in ſenſual (trite, 


7 wallow out whole hours with your dull wife, 
wow!” H 2 When 
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When all this precious time ſhould be aſſign'd, 
For brave endeavours to improve your mind. 
| LUI 
Doth any ſtrive to wrong you, or deſign 


To ſtain your reputation with a crime ? 


Conſider he believes this wrong your due, 

That he doth only what he ought to do, 

For 'tis a thing impoſſible, that be 

Should ſoin ſentinents with you agree, 

As not to follow his own bent of mind 

And that to which his Judgment is inclin'd, 

Now if through careleſsneſs he judge amils, It 

He ſuffers moſt, and all the harmis his. 

He truly ſuffers ngoſt, whoſe reaſons light, 

I; Clouded or'e, whom error doth benight, 

He the affront to his own reaſon gives, 

Who thinks wrong right, who falſhoods truths & 
(lieves. 

The! 
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Then why ſhould his miſtakes your Sovl torment ? 


lis own miſtakes, are his own puniſhment, 
le wrongs his Judgment, not the truth, or you; 
ſou ſtill are guiltlefs, ſtill what's truth is true, 
ill 'ris a certain truth (what cr'e he ay) 
tat whenſoe're the Sun appears 'tis day, 
d thus prepar'd, you patiently may bear 
s rudeneſs, and unmov'd his ſlanders hear, 
d calmly anſwer, that ſuch things to him 
to bedone, fit tobe ſaid, may ſeem, 
LXIV. 
It you a ſtrict enquiry make, you'l find 


hat to each thing, two handles are aflign'd. 
ie not to be endur'd, that will admit 
» touch, there'snone alas can manage it. 
xe other traftable, which every hand 
*Tith moderate skill, and prudence may command. 
cs 
H 3 It 
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If then your Brother 1njur'es you, throngh Pride, 
Or Fraud, lay hold upoa the ſafer (ide ; 

And donot ſtraight examine his oftence, 

Toucht, with toodeep, and too grev'ous a ſenke 
Of the wrong offer'd, leaſt you diſcompoſe 
Your mind, and wrath to injury oppoſe, 

Leaſt in a Tempeſt you your ſelf etigage, 
Which only ſerves to blow, t' inflame his rage. 
But rather thiok how gear you areally'd , 

That ſuch offences ought not to divide, 

And break the knot,which Natures hand hath ty'd; 
Remember all the happy years you ſpent 

Under one Root, and the ſame managment; 
Remembring this, you1 ſoon forget the ill 
Your Brother did you, :he's your Brogher (till. 

.. LXV. 
fl aRuug boaſt I wealehier am, than you, 


It follows not that I am better too, 
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>. [If I ſhould fay, Fmthe more florid Man, 

It follows not, 1 therefore better am. 

It rather follows, I] am Richer far, 

Therefore my well fill'd Bagy the better are. 

My tongue is better hung, my Phraſe more gear, 
Therefore my Eanguage 1s.the. more complear, 
Your Baggs & Fluent ſpeech; have fome prevence 
To being betrer, to more exevllence, 


. s - 4 
Bert you are neither wealrhy- nor wan 
| LXYT, *' &' 


I; Doth any one bath earlier chaſe time 

That's uſually -obfery'd, or dihſimuch wine; 
Cenſure him not, nbr ay *ris rjot well dane, 

Say only, he drinks mueh, or waſherh ſoon. 

For why ſhould-you, till you have underſtood 
His Reaſons, jadge his Ations bad or good ? 
Perhaps he waſheth carly, with intent 

Thus to refreſh himſelf with watching ſpent. 

H 4 What 
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What &'re your grave ſoberity may think, 

In him perhaps 'tis temperance to drink. 

Perhaps his Conſtirutioa may require 

More Wine, his Lamp more Ol to feed its fire. 

Firſt know the Reaſons, then you may proceed 

- With ſafety to diſpraiſe, or praiſe the deed, 

Thus will you never any Action blame, 

And then on ſecond thought commend the ſame. 

LX VII. . 

When you in every place, your ſelf profeſs 

A deep Philoſopher, you but expreſs 

Much vanity, much ſelf-conceit betray, 

And ſhew you are not truly w hat you ſay, 

Among(t rude Ignorants, unthinking Tools, 

To talk of Precepts, Maximes, and of Rules. 

Is to be laught at, thought a Banterer, 

For how can they approve beyond their Sphear, 


Your 
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Your knowledge by your way of living ſhew, 
What is't, alas ! tothem, how much you know 3 
AR as your precepts teach, as at a Fealt 

Eat as tis fit, 'tis vain to teach the reſt 

How they ſhould eat, who come but to enjoy 
The preſent Chear, to ſwallow, and deſtroy, 
Who come to Gormandize, and not to bear 

The ſober precepts of a Lecturer. 

Let Socrates inſtruct you to deſpiſe 

The fond deſire of being counted wile, 

Who being askt by ſome, (who had defign'd 

T' affront him with a Jeſt,) to be ſo kind, 

As to inſtrut them how to find, and where 
There dwelt ſome grave profound Philoſopher, 
Although the iumpudent requeſt imply'd 

That he was none, without concern, or pride, 
Or the leaſt ſhew of anger, 1ed them thence 
To thoſe who ſold Philoſophy for pence, 


Who 
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Who publickly profeſt it asa Trade, 
And a good handſome income byit made. *» ''# 
XX VII: 
When men of ſhallow heads themſc}ves advance 
bove their uſual pitch of ignoratice, | 

To talk of Maxims; and of Rules, forbear 11 

To interpoſe your {encc,or meddle there 3 

Why thould you laugh at this, orthar confurte, - . ! 

For whatare you concern'd in the diſpure ? 

What reaſon, or what obligation lies 

On you, to hinder them from ſeeming wiſe ? 

Beſides to be too much inclind'ts ſpeak 

Shews your minds Conſtitution tobe weak, 

Your very love of talking dorhgeclare 

How ill your principles digeſted are, 

And that you do not praftiſe what you know, 

As vomiting doth a weak ſtomack ſhew. 


Oh 
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Oh ! but perhaps you fancy, that they may 
Conſtrue your Glence, ignorance, and fay 
That you know nothing; well ſuppoſe they do, - 
If patiently you bear it, know chat you 
Have the great wark begun, you now begin 
To feel your precepts ſtrengthen, you within, --- + 
"Tis your behaviour that can beſt exyrels 
The well digeſted Maximes you profeſs, 
Thus well fed Sheep do notcal} up their mear, 
To fatisfie the ir Shepheard what they eat, 
But what they eat, and inwardly. digeſt 
By Fatnels, Fleece, and Milk they manifeſt, 
LXEX. "ll 

If you have learn't to liveon bomely foed,:; "1; 
To feed on Roots,and Lupines, be-not proud -.; l1, 4 
Since every Beggar may be praxs'd tar that, :: /; lr; 4 


He eats as little, 15 as temperate : 
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So if you drink cold water, and abſtain 

From all ſuch Liquors as cffe& rhe brain, 

Why ſhould you feek occaſions to declare 

How moderate, how abſtenious you are. 

For what advantage by it can yougain, 

If in your ſober Cups you ſtill are vain. 

Would you inure your ſelf to undergo 

The wrath of Winter, play with Froſt and Snow 2 
Let it not be in publick, nor embrace 

Cold Marble-Statues in the Market-place, 
But would you to the very height aſpire 
Of bearing much, firſt bridle your defire 
Ot being prais'd ? take Water in your mouth 
When your parcht Vitalsalmoſt crack with drought, 
Aud in the very pangs of thirſt reſtrain, 
And without boaſting ſpit it out again, 
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LXX. 

The hopes, and ſears of a plebeians mind, 
Tooutward objedts only are confin'd z 
Riches and Pleaſures are his chiet delight, 
The prizes which engage his appetite, 
Theſe he thinks make him fortunate, it won, 
And if he fail, he's ruin'd and undone, 
Nor has the ſordid, thoughtlels thing, a ſenſc 
Ot a more noble iaward excellence. 
But the Philoſopher's exalted Soul 
No little outward trifles can controul, 
No promisd Joy, nor fear his mind affedts, 
His good, and ill, he from himſelf expetts, 
Secure within himſelf, he can deſpiſe 
The gayeties,that charm the vulgats eyes, 
And accidents, which weaker minds furprilc, 


LXXI. 
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LXXT. 

Such, and fo differing is the Character 
Of the Plebeian and Philoſopher, 
Now the Proficient, he that labours on 
Towards perlettion, by theſe figns is known, 
He no Man blames, he no Man doth condemn, 
He praiſeth not himfelf, nor other Men, 
Boaſts not the greatneſs of his parts, nor ſhews 
On every light oceafon all he knows, 
Or if ſome rub or hmdrance he find 
[a any enterprize, he had deſign'd, 
He blames himſelf, if prais'd he can deſpiſe 
The fulfome dawber, and his flatteries, 
If blam'd he doth not ſtudy a defence, 
Leaſt he be caricd on with vehemence, 
As Men,who have been larely Sick,take care 
Leaſt they relapſe, and venture not to far, 


Till 
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Till they be perfettly reſtor'd, fo he 

Declines the making an Apology, 

Leaſt he ſhould be too esgerly concern'd, 
Before his ſtrength of mind be well confirm'd. 
All his deſires, and his averſiors fall, 

Only on things, which he his own can call, 
And as to things in his own choice and will 
His apetne he rules, with caution (111), 

What the World judgeth him, he values not, 
Whether Philoſopher or Idiot, 


In ſhort he or'e himſelf is as a ſpie. 
He or'e his Actions keeps a watchful eye, ; 


| As he would watcha Knave, or Enemy. 


LXXI. 


Doth any Man look big, and boaſt that he © 
Doth underſtand Chrifppus throughly, 


That he hath dig'dthe Mine, and found the Gold, 
That he, his darkeſt precepts can unſold, 


Say 


i 
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Say thus within your ſelf, why what pretence 
Would this Man have to merit, it the ſenſe 
Of what Chriſppus writ were plain, butl 


Would ſtudy Nature, and my thoughts apply - 


To follow her, but who ſhall lead me on, 

And thew the way, *tis time that | were gone, 
Having made this inquiry, when I hear 
Chrifppns is the beſt Interpreter, 

I the dark Author ſtraightway take in hand, 
But his hard Writings do not underſtand, 

I find him difficult, abſtruce, profound, 

I ſome one ſeek, who his valt depth can ſound, 
After much ſearch I fiad him, but as yet, 

I have accompliſht nothing, that is great, 

Till k begin to praftice what I ſought, 

What he explains, what great Cbrifppur taught. 
Then, and thcn only, is the Garland wone, 
For prattice is the prize, tor which we run. 


Fe 
T 
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If knowledge be the bound of my defre, 
If learning him be all that I admire, 
If I applaud my felt, becauſe 1 can 
Explain Chrifippns, a Grammarian 
Inſtead of a, Philoſopher | grow, 
For what I ſhould have done, I only know; 
Here's all the diffrence between him, and me, 
Chrigppus | expound, and Zomer he, | 
All that I have atcheiv'd is to explain 
What great Chriipps writ, and bluſh for _ 
That knowing, what he taught, I ſtdl am yain. 
LXXUII 

To theſe, great Rules with conſtancy adhere, 
With noble reſolutions, pious fear, 
Fear to recede from theſe, as you would dread, 
To tear the ſacred Garland from the head 
Of awful Jove, or wickedly deny 
To pay your vows made to the Deity, 

| And 
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And mind not what the thoughtleſs Vulgar fay, 
Whoſe wotdsthe winds blow with rank Fogs away, 
Whoſe calumnies youcan no more prevent, 
Than chain thoſe Roarers of the Element, 
When with their airy Wings they bear the Plain, 
And buffet the green Surges of the Main. 
LXXIV. 

Awake, awake, how long will you decline , 
The happinefs propos'd, and waſt your time, 
How long through floth will you perfift ro ſlight, 
Whar teaſfon hath inform'd you to be'right. 

You havereceiv'd the Precepts, ſuch as may 
Guide you the ſafeſt, and the ſureſt way, 

To which you ought to have, and' have agreed; 
W har'other Teacher ſeem you now to need ? 
Do you expe& that ſome deſcending God 
Should leave his bleſt, and Heavenly abode 


0) 


ay, 


T, 


it, 
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To finiſh what your reaſon hath begun, 
To teach you what er'e this you might have done? 
Your giddy years of frolick. Youth are fled, 


| Manhood, that ſhould be wile, reigns in its ſtcadz, 


Your vigorous reaſon now hath reach'd its primer 


But from its full Meridian muſt decline, F 


If lazily you fleep away your noon, 
The night ſteals on you, and finds nothing FRO 


| Jf Nil irreſolute you love delay, 


And ſpend whole years in fixing on a day, 
And when 'ris come new reſolutions make, 
Which your neglett reſolves but to forſake, 
You ſtrive togrow more fooliſh than you are, 
And tor gray dotage by degrees prepare, 
A mger Plebeian to the Grave you go, 2355+ -< 
Laden with Age, with Follys, and with Wo. 
Wherefore begin, let no delays deter: | 
Thie peacetul Life of a Philoſopher, 

l 2 And 
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Andler, whar reaſon tells you to be beſt, 
Be as a Law, that may not be tranſgreſt. 
Begin to live, ler your behaviour ſhow 


What an advantage 'tisro think, and know, 
For this alone we life may juſtly term, 


| To live with eaſe of mind, without concern. 
An hundred yeats in grief and anguiſh ſpent , 
| Are not Jong Life, bura'long puniſhment, (breath 
| For ſighs, complaints, and groans, and murmuring 
Are bur the gaſps of '# 'more ling'ring death. © 

| Therefore when e're you any obje@ meet, 

Whoſe forces pow'rful,and whoſe charms are ſweet, 
When you encounter hardſhips, danger, pain, 


[Immortal ignominy, dearhle(s fame, 


Remember that th' Olympicks now are come, 
That you no longer may the combat ſhun, 

On this one Tryal doth your doom depend, 

You in one moment fail, or gain your end, 

You 


cr, 


Ou 
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You either conquer, or are conquer'd ſoon, 
And loſe, or wear, the honoursof the Crown. 
Thus Socrates advanc'd his laſting name, 
Thus he the wond'rous Socrates became. 
Him nothing bur right reaſon er'e could ſway, 
Which he believ'd 'twas glorious to obey, 
Heall delay,in whiat ſeem'd beſt,thought baſe, 
Not only real lofs, but vile diſgrace. 
And yon (though yet you have' dot the ſucceſs 
To reach the Wiſdom of great. Socrates) 
Should ſtrive ro hve, as it you meant to be 
As Wile, as Happy, and as Great as he. 
LXXV. 
Philoſophy's moſt ufetul part is this, 
Which ſhews us what a wiſe mans duty is 
Which teacheth, what we ſhould purſue or tly, 
As for example, that we ſhould not LIZ. 41 


The 
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The next is demonſtration, that which ſhows 

By argument, which from right reaſon flows, 
Why we, who ſtudy Nature,ought to (itn 

The bafeneſs of a falſe, deceirtul Tongue; 

The Third is what confirms, gives force, & light, 
And proves the demonſtration to be right, 


What is, what-is not a true Conſequence, 

'Of Truth and Falſhood gives clear evidence. 

This laſt is ufeful for the ſecond, that 

By reaſon puts an end to all debate 

Touching the firſt, but that's the part that claims, 
(As being the moſt uſeful) the moſt pains 

On which we ſafely may rely, and reſt 

Secure of happinefs, intircly bleſt : 


Shews where the Contradiction lies in ſence, 


But we, O baſe negle&! the means purſue 
Ob doing well, but ſtill forget to do, 


—_— 


i > 
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We dwell on the diſpute, our time is ſpent 
Only in framing of the Argument, 
Hence cis we lie, and with much Art and Skill, 
AR, what we can demonſtrate, tobe ill. 
LXXVL 

Inevery Attion, -which you undertake 
With great Cleanthes, this Petition make, 
Lead me, O Fove,and thou, O powerful Fate, 
In every Enterprize, in every State, | 
As ye determine, for I muſt obey 


The wiſe injunQions,which you on me lay, 
For ſhould I at your dread decrees repine, 
And ſtrive your ſacred orders todecline z 

I ſhould but labour wickedly in vain, 

And ſtruggle with an everlaſting chain, 


And after all, be drag'd along with pain. ® 
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| LXXVIL 
Think on this ſayiog of Euripides, 
He that ſubmits to Deſtiny's decrees, 
Is juſtly counted wiſe by Men, and knows 
The due reſpefts, which ro the Gods he owes. 
LXXVII. 


And this, O Seccrates, till aged time 2 


Shall be no more, tull Stars (ball ceaſe to ſhine, 
Shall never be forgotten; for 'cis thine. 

O Crito, if it pleaſe the Gods, that I; 

To pleaſe the rage of Enemies, muſt die, 

Let it be ſo, the falſe Anytus may, 

With falſe Melitzs, rake my Life away, 

But cannot hurt me, or my Soul diſmay. 
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And vainly think 'tis granted and allow'd, _ 
That tobe generous is to be proud, L 
And therefore when you're pleas'd totake the air, {* 
By Brawny Slaves you're carried ina Chair ; A 
Therefore you hire a Cook to dreſs your Meat; FX 
"Tis much you do not think 'tis mean to Eat. T 
X LVI. T 
Before you're Married, ſtrive to live as free Fr 
As poſſibly you can from Venery ; A 
Though 'tisa Luſt of a Rebellious kind, A 
That owns the leaſt ſubjeftion to the mind, Sh 


Th' effort of Fleſhand Blood, the furious Horſe, 
That bears againſt the Bit with headſtrong force : 
Yet you're oblig'd in Juſtice to refrain, 


For as youthiak 'twould leſſen your repute 


T 

Bi 

N 

And to preſerve your Body without ſtain. Y 
v 

To Marry with a common Proſtitute, N 
T 
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50 youre oblig'd to give your ſelf entire 

Yothe chaſt arms of her whom you admire 3 
But it you're borne fo forcibly away, 

As not tor //y3:c and her Rites to ſlay, 

Yet ſti! your Countries Laws claim Juft reſpect, 
Though you the Rules of Chaſtity negle©. 
Though ne'c ſo Rampant, ſure you may abſtain 
From what's forbiddea, from unlawful gain z 

As from Adultery ; nor necd you wrong 
Another, though your Luſts be ne're fo ſtrong; 
Since there are other Libcrties allow'd, 

T aſſwage this ſcorching Fever of the Blood, 

But if you're throughly morcify'd, and find 

No Inclination left for Womankind, 

Yet grow not proud upon't, nor thoſe accuſe, 
Who court thoſe Senſual Pleaſures you refuſe ; 
Nor boaſt your Virtue ſuch, that you defig 


The weak attraQtions of a pleaſing Eye: 
/ G That 
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That you, forſooth, are cold as Scythian Ice, 7 
For boaſting is a moſt intemp*rate Vice 

Not worſe the wanton ſport that youdeſpiic 

No, 'tis the Letch'ry of the Mind, for whi 
There'sno excuſe of Fleſh and Blood, an itch 

Of being prais'd, which rather than youl want, 


Even you your ſelf are your own Sycophant. 
XLVIL 
When you're inform'd that any one through ſpight 


| 


Or an ill natur'd, ſcurrilous delight 


Of railing, flanders you, or doth accuſe 
Of doing ſomething baſe, or ſcandalous, 


Diſquiet not your ſelf for an excuſe, 

| Nor bluſtering ſwear he wrongs you with alye, 
But ſlight th' abuſe, and make this calm reply : | 
Alas! he's Ignorant ! For had he known | 
My other faults and follies, he had ſhewn ( 
Thole too, nor had he ſpoke of this alone. 
XLVIIL 
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7 XLVIIL 
There's no great need that you ſhould oft appear 
At Shews, or help tocrowd the Theater : 
But if it be expeCted you ſhould be 
Amongſt the reſt, at the Solemnity 
Of Sacred Sports, when 'tis requir'd that all 
Should joyn to Celebrate the Feſtival, - 
See with Indifference, and lay aſide 
tg Partiality, and wiſh on neither fide ; 
And benot more concern'd for what you ſee, 
Than your own Quiet and Tranquillity: 
Be theſe your main concern, your greateſt care, 
And wiſh that things may be juſt as they are, 
And that the Victory may fall tro him, 
Who gains the Day, whodoth the Garland win : 
For while to neither, to your ſelf you're kind, 


os ts 


( 


( Nor can you any diſappointment find, 
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Benot tranſported, do not laugh aloud, 
Nor roar in Conſort with the bellowing crowd. 


When theShew'sover,when from thence you come, 


Diſputenot much concerning what was done, 
As, who's the talleſt Fellow of his Hands, 
Who beſt the Lance,who beſt the Sword commands; 


Or whether ſuch an one was fairly ſlain, 


This is to a&t tht Encounter o're again. 
But ſay y*out-talk the other, win the prize, 


B 
V 
F 
Are you a jot the better, or more wile ? F 
You only ſhew that you admire the Sport, C 
When there's no tollerable reaſon for't, c 
And why fo great a wonder is it made, 1 
That a Man's quick, or dext'rous at his Trade » 1: 
That one of greater ſtrength, or greater skill, V 


Should get the better; that a Sword will kill ? 


©, 
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XLIX. 
Avoid, if poſhible, th' Impertinence 
Ot thoſe who proſtitute their Eloquence, 
Who with a long Harangue, from Desk, or Stage, 
Both the rich Mobile, and poor engage : 


s; JFor what advantage are you like to gain, 


By hearing ſome one a whole hour Declaim, 
While Alexander's Juſtice he commends 

For murd'ring all's beſt and truſtieſt Friends? 
How are you better'd by a tun'd diſcourſe 

Of Phaleris his Bull, or Sizo's Horſe 2 

Or a deſcription that's deſign'd toſhew 

The variouscolours of the Heavenly Bow, 

In a diſcourſe almoſt as long as it, 

Which the vile trifling Scribler takes for Wit ? 
What wiſdom can you learn from Circe's Hogs ? 
From Hecxba turn'd Bitch, or Scylla's Dogs? 


G 3 From 
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From weeping Nizobe transform'd to Stone, 
Or Bloody Tereus feeding on his Son ? 
But if in Manners you're oblig'd to attend, 
Becauſe perhaps the Author is your Friend ; 
Or if that Tyrant, Cuſtom, bring you there, 
Be Grave, but not Moroſe, nor too ſevere, 
Nor play the Critick, nor be apt to Jeer; 
Nor by detraQtion ſeek Inglorious praiſe ; 
Nor ſeem toweep, when he your Joy would raiſe ; 
Nor grin, nor ſwear, when ſome fad paſſion tries 
Todraw the briniſh humour from your Eyes, 
Nor to the Company diſturbance cauſe, 
By finding fault, or clamorous applauſe ; 
Be ſober and ſedate, nor give offence, 
Or to your ſelf, or to the Audiente. 
L. 

When you have ought to do, or are to treat 

With Perſons wheſe Authority is great, 
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Let Socrates and Zeno ſhew you how, 
And what their prudence would think fit to do, C 
Were they to manage this affair for you, 
With what a temper ; how ſerene and brave, 
In ſuch a caſe, would they themſelves behave ? 
For neither would they crouch,nor yeild thro! fear 3 
Nor would they rude, or inſolent appears 
Nor would they any thing unſeemly fay, 
Nor yet through flatt'ry give the cauſe away. 
By theſe great Paterns act, you cannot fail, 
Wiſdom and Courage joyn'd mult needs prevail. 
LI. 

Theſe things before-hand to your ſelf propoſe, 
When you're about to viſit one of thoſe 
Who are call'd great ; perhaps he's not within, - 
Or likely he's retir d, nor to be (cen: 
Perhaps his Porter, ſome rough {ſturdy Bore, 
Amongſt the Beggars thruſts you from the Door, 
| G 4 Or 
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Or when, at length, you bave admittance got, 


His Honour's buſic, or he minds you not. 
Bur ifin ſpight of each Impediment, 
In ſpight of Slights, Afronts, you ſtill are bent 
To make this Viſit, know you muſt diſpence 
With ſuch ſmall accidents, nor take offence 
Wheu you're deſpis'd, nor with the vulgar cry 
T's not ſo great a matter, what care I ; 
In whom you through the Viſard may diſcern 
(Howe're they ſtrive to hide it) a concern, 
Who like the Fox un /£/op, ſeem to ſet 
Thoſe Grapes at naught, as ſowre,they cannot get. 
LIL 

Boaſt not in Company of what you've done, 
What Battels you have fought, what hazardsrun, 
How firſt at ſuch a Siege of ſuch a Town, 
YouScal'd the Walls, and won the Mural Crown , 


And 
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And how your Skill and Condudt gain'd the day, 
While Hoſts of flaughter'd Foes about you lay : 
For while your aQions you your ſelf relate, 

You from your real merits derogate, 

With your own breath you blow away your praiſe, 
And overthrow thoſe Trophies you would raiſe ; 
You talk away thoſe Honours you have got, b 
While ſome deſpiſe you, ſome believe you not 3 
Nor ist as pleaſant, or agreeable 

Tothem to hear as 'tis to you to tell 

What is't to them what Lawrels you have gain'd ? 
What Dangers you've eſcap'd,whatWounds ſuſtain'd ? 
Perhaps they fancy all that you have ſaid 

Doth but their Sloth, or Cowardice upbraid, 
And vex'd, or tir'd, they wiſh you all the ſame 
Dangers and Weunds, and Hardſhips o're again. 
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LI. 

'Tis but a ſorry fort of praiſe to be 
A droll, the Jeſter of each company, 
A raiſer of loud laughter, a Buffoon, 
The ſport, and the diverſion of the Town: 
For he that firains to pleaſe, and humour all 
Iato the common ſhore of talk muſt fall. 
He that would make each merry, muſt of force 
With every folly, temper his diſcourſe z 
Sometimes talk down right bawdry, then defie 
The Gods, and laught at dull Morality. 
From ſuch behaviour, what can you expect 
But to be laught at, and to loſe reſpett, 
You think you're much admir'd,tho' much decciv'd, 
You're neither lov'd, reſpefted, nor behiev'd. 
For who would truſt, love, honour, or commend 
The wretch, who for a jeſt betrays his friend : 


Ir 
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To whom there's naught ſodear in heaven or earth, 
He would not make the ſubje& of his murth, 
LIV. 
You make your felt contemptible and mean, 
A member of the Rabble,if obſcene 
In converſation, wherefore when you find 
Some one to lew'd diſcourſe too much inclin'd, 
Lefture him ſoundly for it, if there be 
A fit, convenient opportunity. 
Tell him he vents much filth; but little wir, 
And only gains th' applauſe of Fools by i. 
Tell him tis ſuch as ſome muſt needs reſent, 
Beſides 'tis needleſs and imperrinenr. 
| But it by Wine, or Company engag'd, 
He by your good advice may be enrag'd, 
By filence, frowns, or bluſhes, ſhew that you 
That nauſeous converſation diſallow. 


d 
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When ſome Idea; that excites deſire, 

Courts you in all its beſt and gay attire, 

As when your fancy lays you on a Bed 

Of Roſes, and twines myrtle round your head, 
Near am'rous ſhady groves, and purling ſprings, 
While hovering Cupids fan you with their wings, 
While you in the dear Fetters are confin'd, 

Of ſome ſoft Beauties arms, that's fair as kind, 
Take heed leaſt here fo far you do purſue 

That fancy'd pleaſure, as to wiſh it true ; 
Youre juſt upon the precipices brink, 

Pauſe then a little, and take time to think ; 
Examine well the object, and compare 
Th unequal periods, which allotted are 
To weeping penitence, and ſhort liv'd bliſs, 
How long the one, how fhort the other 1s: 


Joy 
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Joy in a nimble moment ends its race, 
And ructul,pale Repentance takes its place; c 
And moves with a fad ſullen heavy pace, 
Attended all the way with groans and cryes, 

Self accuſations, ſighs, and watry eyes. 

Think then what joy, and pleaſure you will find; 
That is, what peace, and quiet in your mind, 
How you will praiſe your ſelf, and bleſs your care 
When you eſcape the dang'rous pleaſing ſnare. 
Burt if you think the pleaſure may content; 

So ſafe, agreable, convenient, 

As that you'l have no reaſon to repent ; 

Take heed you be not by its ſweets ſubdu'd, 
Drag 'd by its ſmiling force to ſervitude : 

And think how much 'tis better to be free, 

The Conqu'rour of ſuch powerful charms tobe, 


And triumph in ſo great a victory. 


LVT, 
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LVI. 

When you reſolve to do what's right, and fit, 
Why ſhould you ſhun being ſeen in doing it : 
Why ſhould you. ſneak, or why avoid the light, 
Like conſcious Bats, that only fly by night. 
What though the vulgar, who all ſence diſclaim, 
That many beaded/Monſter without brain, 
Your ations through grols ignorance condemn, 
You'relikely in the right, when blam'd by them. 
But if the aQion's bad, you ought to ſhun 
Thr attempting it, for 'tis not to be done. 

If good ; what cauſe bave you to dread, or fly, 
Their falſe reproaches, and rude calumny. 
; LVII. 

As we (peak ſence, and cannot but be right, 
;When we affirm 'cis either day, or night, 

But rave, and talk rank nonſence, when we ſay, 


Atthe ſame inſtant, 'tis both night and day ; 
So 
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So *tis a contradiQion at a Feaſt, 

To rake the largeſt ſhare, to cut the belt, : 

And be a fair and ſociable Gueſt, 

You may 'tis true your appetite appeale, 

But not your Company, nor Treater pleaſe, 

Wherefore of this abſurdity beware, 

And take a modeſt, and an equal ſhare, 

Nor think each fav'y bit that's there your due, 

Nor let your Entertainer bluſh-for you. 

You may as well ſay 'tis both day, and night, 

As (trive, at once, t' indulge your appetite : 

And pleaſe the reſt, and him that doth invite, 
LVII. 

If you' aſſume too great a charadter, | 
Such as your feeble ſhoulders cannot bear, : 
You mult at beſt, ridiculous appear. 
Chad ina Lyons skin, you only bray, 

The'ears ſtick out, and the dull AG betray. 
Beſide 
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Beſides you foolilhly negleCt the part, 


[n which you might have ſhewn rauch skill, & art 
LIX 
As walking 1c tread watily, for fear 
You ſtrain your Leg, or leaſt ſome nail ſhould tear 
Your feet, let the like caution be your guide, 
In all the ations of your life beſide. 
Fear to offend your Judgment, fear to (light 
Reaſon, th' unbyaſt Rule of wrong and right, | 
Under whoſe condu&t we more ſafely may 
Follow, where her diſcretion leads the way, | 
LX. | | 
As the Shoo's made to ſerve and fit the foot, J7 
As the Leg gives the meaſure to the Boot, 1 
1 
d 


So our poſlefiions ſhould be meaſur'd by 
The body's uſe, and its necefity. 

If here you ſtop, content with what you need, $ 
With what will keep you warm, your body feed 3 [3 
' Within 
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Within the bounds of temperance you live. 


But if the reins you to your wiſhes give 5- 
If Natures lizits you bur once tranfgrels, | 
You tumble dowa a headlong precipice 

Into a boundlefs Gulph : This we may lee 

If we purſue our former limilie : 

For lets ſuppoſe, your Shoe. made tight and fit, 
Strong, warm, and ealie, az *cis requiſite, 
What more can be deſired trom a Shoe, ' 
Tis all that Hide, and Thread, and Wax.can do; 
But if you look for more, you'ce burry'd on 
Beyond your bounds, and then 'tisten ro one, | 
That it muſt be more madiih, pinkt, and wrought» | 
Then ſet with Pearls, from fartheſt Ind:es brought, ; 
Then with Embroidery, and Purple thine, 4 
No matter if'tis uſcleſs, fo *ris fine. 
So there's no farther ſtay, no farther bouud, 


By thoſe wh' excced juſt meaſures, to be found. 
H LXI, l 
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LXI. 

Women, when once arriv'd at dear fourteen, 
Begin to be admir'd, and gain eſteem, 
They are call'd Miſtreſſes, and now they find, 
That they for Man's diverſion are defign'd, 
To which they're not averſe, perceiving then 
That their -preferment lies in pleaſing Men, 
In being: made Companions of their beds, 
They ſtraight begin to curl, t' adorn their heads, 
To Comb, Perfume, and to conſult the glaſs, 
To (tudy what attire commends a face, 
To practice {miles, and a beguiling air 5 
Exch thinks ſhe is as happy as ſhe's fair, 
As ſhe can pleaſe, as ſhe can Conquer hearts, 
In theſe, and thouſand other ſuch like arts, 
They place their only hopes, on theſe depend, 
And earneſtly ex'pe&the wiſh't for end. 


Where- 


| 
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Wherefore 'tis fit that they be taught to know, 
That theſe reſpe&ts, and hwnours, that we ſhew 


To them on this account are only due; 


That asthey're fair,fo they are modeſt roo ; 

That they are ſpotleſs, grave, reſerv(,-and wile, 

That theſe ingaging vertues are the tyes, 

That more oblige, than arts, .or amarouſies, 

LXIL a 

In outward Ations, taſpend too mach time, f | 

Is of ſtupidity too ſure a'ſign, f 

As long toexerciſe, and long to eat, | 

To ſpend whale days, at leaft, tocram down meat 

To try what drink your belly will contzin, 


To be diſgorg'd, to be piſt out again, = 
Then half an hour,like a dull grinning Fool, 
To make wry faces, over a Cloſs-ftool ; | | 


Or like a brutiſh Swine, in ſenſual trite, "| 
To wallow out whole hours with your dull wife, | | 
H 2 When 
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When all this precious time ſhould be aſhign'd, 
For brave endeavours to improve your mind. 
L XII. 

Doth any ſtrive to wrong you, or deſign 
To ſtain your reputation with a crime ? 
Conſider he believes this wrong your due, 
That he doth only what he ought to do, 

For *tis a taing impoſſible, that he 

Should foin fentinents with you agree, 

As not to follow his own bent of mind 

And that to which his Judgment is inclin'd, 
Now if through careleſfsneſs he judge" amils, 
He ſuffers moſt, and all the harmis his. 

He truly ſuffers moſt, whoſe reaſons light, 
Is Clouded or'e, whom error doth benight, 


He the affront to his ownreaſon gives, 


* £# aa 
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Who thinks wrong right, who falſhoods truths be- 
( hieves. 
Then 
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Then why ſhould his miſtakes your Sovl torment ? 
His own miſtakes, are his own puniſhment, 
He wrongs his Jadgment, not the truth, or you; 
You ſtill are guiltleſs, ſtill what's truth is true, 
Still 'ris a certain truth (what ere he ſay) 
That whenſo&re the Sun appears 'tis day, 
And thus prepard, you patiently may bear 
His rudeneſs, and unmov'd his flanders hear, 
And calmly anſwer, that ſuch things to him 
Fit tobe done, fit tobe ſaid, may ſeem, 

LXIV. 
It you a ſtrict enquiry make, you'l find 
That to cach thing, two handles are a(tgn'd. 
One not to be endur'd, that will admit 
No touch, there'snone alas can manage it. 
The other tractable, which every hand 
With moderate skill, and prudence may command. 


H 3 If 
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If then your Brother injar'es you, through Pride, 
Or Fraud, lay hold upon the (afer ſide ; 
And donot ſttaight examine his offence, 
Toucht, with toodeep, and too grev'ous a ſenſe 
Of the wrong offer'd, leaſt you difcompoſe 
Your mind, and wrath to injury oppole, 
Leaſt in a Tempeſt you your ſelf engage, 
Whichonly ferves to blow, t' inflame his rage. 
But rather think how near you are ally'd , 
That ſuch offences ought not to divide, 
And break the knot, which Natures hand hath ty'd; 
Remember all the happy years you ſpent 
Under one Roof, and the ſame managments 
Remernbring this, youll foon forget the ill 
Your Brother did you, he's your Brother (till. 
LXV. 
If I ſhould boaſt I wealthier am, than you, 


It follows not that I am better too, 


It 
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If I ſhould fay, I'm the more florid Man, 

It follows not, I therefore better am. 

It rather follows, Iam Richer far, 

Therefore my well fill'd Bags the better are. 

My tongue is better hung, my Phraſe more ncar, 

Therefore my Language is the more compleart, 

Your Baggs & Fluent ſpeech, have ſome pretence 

To being better, to more excellence, | 

But you are neither wealth, nor eloquence. 
LXVI. 

Doth any one bath earlier than the time 
That's uſually oblerv'd, or drink much wine, 
Cenſure him not, nor ſay "tis not well done, 

Say only, he drinks much, or waſheth ſoon, 
For why ſhowld you, till you have underſtood 
His Reaſons, judge his Attions bad or good ? 
Perhaps he walheth early, with intent 


Thus to refreſh himſelf with watching ſpent. 
H 4 What 
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What e're your grave ſoberity may think, 
In him perhaps *tis temperance to drink. 
Ferhaps his Conſtitution may require 
More Wine, his Lamp more Oll to feed its fire. 
Firſt know the Reaſons, then you may proceed 
With ſafery to diſpraiſe, or praiſe the deed, . 
Thus will you never any Attion blame, 
And then on ſecond thought commend the ſame. 
LX VII. 

When you in every place, your ſelf profeſs 

A dcep Philoſopher, you but expreſs 


Much vanity, much ſelf-conceit betray, 


And ſhew you are not truly w hat you ſay. 
Amongſt rude Ignorants, unthinking Tools, 
To talk of Precepts, Maximes, and of Rules. 
Is to be laught at, thought a Bantexer, 


For how can they approve beyond their Sphear. 


Your 
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Your knowledge by your way of liviag ſhew, 

What is't, alas ! to them, how much you know 

Act as your precepts teach, as at a Feaſt 

Eat as 'tis fit, 'tis vain to teach the reſt 

How they ſhould eat, who come but to enjoy 

The preſent Chear, to ſwallow, and deſtroy, 

Who come to Gormandize, andnot to hear 

The ſober precepts of a LeCturer. 

Let Socrates inſtruft you to deſpiſe 

The fond deſire of being counted wile, 

Who being askt by ſome, (who had defign'd 

T' affront him with a Jeſt,) to beſo kind, 

As to infirutt them how to find, and where 

There dwelt ſome grave profound Philoſopher, 

Although the impudent requeſt imp!y'd 

That he was none, without concern, or pride, 

Or the leaſt ſhew of anger, led them thence 

To thoſe who ſold Philoſophy for pence, 
Who 


